

Loads of 
Projects 



PullOut™ Plans 


Colonial Shelf 
Rocky Duck 


74470 


72727 
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Make a Pirate Chest 
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MIRROR, MIRROR ON THE WALL, 
WHY IS GRIZZLY THE BEST 
MAIL ORDER HOUSE OF THEM ALL 

GLANCE BELOW & SEE WHY! 


MINI DUST COLLECTORS 




t 


The Lowest Price 
IN USA! 

This portable dust 
collector is the answer 
to the small shop 
mess. Motor draws 8 
amps and unit weighs 
77 lbs. 

MODEL G1031 


ONLY *169 95 Prepaid To You 


15" SCROLL SAWS 



Cuts up to 2" thick material. Table tilts 
45° and table size is 7%"x1 T. 

MODEL G1572 
ONLY S 99 9S Prepaid To You 


MULTI-STOP 





Precisely position repeat 
cuts on Radial Arm saws 
and other machines. 
MADE IN U S A ! 

MODEL G1821 

ON LY S 27 50 Prepaid To You 


CLAMPING 

MITRE-GAUGE 



A very handy device that 
holds the work-piece in 
place when cutting. 

MODEL G1822 

only s 29 95 Prepaid To You j 


RGT HANDLER 



Safely & accurately cut, 
shape, route and joint 
pieces as small as V with 
this jig. 

Introductory Price 

MODEL G1771 

s 29 95 Prepaid To You 


INCRA JIG 



Make intricate dovetails, 
finger-joints, etc . . . with 
this amazing jig. 

Introductory Price! 
MODEL G1768 

S 29 95 Prepaid To You 


TEMI .AT FOR 
INCRA-JIGS 

Designed to fit in the 
auxiliary slot of the Incra- 
Jig, all calculations on 
your part are eliminated! 
Set of 6 templates for 
making dovetails and 
finger-joints. 

MODEL G1832 
ONLY * 14 95 Prepaid To You 


WOOD VISES 



Heavy duty cast-iron 
construction with quick 
setting feature. G1091 
opens 8\ G1092 opens 

icr G1091 -*42 5 ° 
G1G92 — *59 flS 

Boih prepaid to you 


THE INCREDIBLE “SHOPHELPER” 
ANTI-KICK DEVICE 

Sold etsewhere for $89.95 

MODEL G1630 

$ 49 95 Prepaid to you 
ALSO AVAILABLE: Model G1578 

Green shophelpers for shapers! 
Used as hold downs, these green 
shop helpers are very popular 
with shaper owners. 

Only $49.95 Prepaid to you 

Price Breakthrough! _ 



DOWELLING JIG 

You've read 
about it, 
you've heard 
about it— 
THIS IS 
ONE 

DYNAMITE 
JIG 1 

REGULARLY *49,00 

MODEL G1662 

ONLY *34 95 

Both prepaid Co you 



BRAD POINT DRILL SETS 

7 Pc. set in pouch or 25 Pc. 
set in metal case. 

7 Pc. set contains Vs” to 
V 2 " by Vie increments, 

MODEL G1834 

ONLY *6 95 

25 Pc. set contains Vs” 
to Vz” by 1 64 increments. 

MODEL G1835 

ONLY *27 50 

Both Sets Prepaid To You! 



LATHE CHISELS 



This professional 8 Pc. set is made of 
carbon steel and heat-treated to 60° 
Rockwefl. 

Overall length is 15W* each, 

MODEL G1089 

ONLY S 29 95 Prepaid To You 


PANTOGRAPH 


'W 



■ 


Enlarge or reduce images right on the wood 
accurately.Comes with a scribe point & lead. 
Made in Japan. 

MODEL G1731 

*18 50 Prepaid To You 


7-PC. TAPERED 
COUNTERSINK SET 



Predrill holes for woodscrews easily and 
correctly the first time! This very high quality 
set is made in Japan. 

MODEL G1728 

*3 9 95 Prepaid To You 


We have the most courteous operators and the fastest shipping crew in 
you hang up the phone, UPS is knocking on your door — well almost! 


the world! You place the order and before 


CALL TOLL FREE (FOR ORDERS AND CATALOG REQUESTS ONLY) 

EAST OF THE 1 -800-523-GRRR (For Orders & Catalogs Only] — WEST OF THE 1 -800-541 -5537 

MISSISSIPPI: (717) 326-3806 (For Inquiries & Customer Service) — MISSISSIPPI (206) 647-0801 
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Clear Cots 

I was watching Norm’s show on PBS (one of the best things on 
television).They were showing a closeup of a certain table saw 
procedure. It’s a dramatic shot, actually. The camera starts out 
high, sort of following Norm around at shoulder-level. Then, as the 
wood makes smooth contact with the table and fence, the camera 
swings over and drops—zooming in on the front edge of the blade 
just as the material makes contact. Then, as certain as his cut is true, 
the bright message comes crawling across the bottom of the screen: 
“Guard removed for photographic clarity. Safety guards should be 
used.” 

Ah, the things we do in the name of photographic clarity. Never 
mind that it would be impossible to make that particular cut with 
the guard in place. 

PW should probably run such a disclaimer with some of the 
photos we publish. We should do so for safety purposes, just 
like they do on The New Yankee Workshop: to cover our as... 
...selves. We probably will. 

My high school shop teacher kept the table saw guards handy: 
next to the machine with the wrenches and blades. He jokingly told 
us to put them on the machines only if someone from the 
administration building was on their way over. And, that was really 
only if they were bringing a lawyer with them. 

He said the guards themselves were a safety hazard. Speaking 
for those guards and those machines, he may have been right. I 
know I never saw an injury that resulted from the absence of a 
guard. 

I do not mean to say that PW is recommending you not use your 
table saw guard. We can t say that. 

I'd like to hear how you feel about the subject, though. I’d 
especially like to hear from those who swear by the guard. Are there 
aftermarket guards that are as worthwhile as aftermarket fences? 
Any shop-made versions that do a better job? Write in and let us 
know. It goes without saying that shop safety is an essential 
concern—even to big-time TV stars. 

Random Notes: If you're looking for Part 2 of Alan Marks' 
feature on computer-aided furniture design, stay tuned; you'll find 
it in the October/November issue. 

I'd like to welcome Assistant Editor Phil Fischer to our staff. 
Phil's been messing around with wood for years, but his previous 
day job was as a high school English teacher. He had planned to add 
a second story to his house during summer break this year but 
decided to forgo those plans to come join us at PW. I'll be teaching 
him my loooong-term remodeling approach. 

Welcome also to Ginny Pruitt and Sue Fullmore. Ginny helps 
with pasteup and illustrations (see pages 66-70), and Sue helps 
with circulation and advertising chores. Both brighten the offices 
considerably. 
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CARBIDE - TIPPED ROUTER BITS 

TENS OF THOUSANDS OF OUR ROUTER-BITS ARE IN USE IN SHOPS ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
WE USE HIGH, INDUSTRIAL GRADE CARBIDE WHICH IS PRECISION GROUND TO EXACTING SPECS. 

PRICES ARE PREPAID TO YOU & WE SHIP FAST! 


RABBETING BITS 


j 

CUTTING 

DIA. 

1 -1 M" 



r Va" 

SHANK 


MODEL 

B 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

PRICE 



G1409 

1 8" 

$ 9.95 



G1410 

1 4" 

$10.95 



G1411 

3 8' 

$10 95 



G1412 

i r 

$12.50 


i 

'/a" SHANK 



MODEL 

B 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

PRICE 



G1413 

1 8" 

$ 9.95 



G14I4 

1 ‘A" 

$10.95 



G1415 

3 8" 

$10.95 



G1416 

1 2" 

$12,50 






CHAMFER BITS 


j 

L 

45° 



f V, 

SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 



G1401 

1" 

$12.95 


i 

'/a" SHANK 



MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 



G1402 

1-3 16" 

$13.50 



G1403 

1-5 8" 

S14 50 



G1404 

1-3 4" 

£18.50 






COVE BITS 

II ■ BUY ANY •* ,• 

' - ,0B,TS 

AND 

/ DEDUCT 10%' 

V y 4 " SHANK 


MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 



G1405 

3 8" 

$12.95 



| G1406 

1 2" 

S13 95 


i 

'h" SHANK 



MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 



G1407 

3 8" 

$12.95 



G1408 

1 2" 

$13.95 






ROMAN OGEE BITS 

>. 

yWVi 

1 BUY ANY . 

- ' 10 BITS 

< r and ; ■ 

DEDUCT 10% 

m ^V'vN 

Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 



G1423 

5 32" 

$15 50 



G1424 

1 4* 

$16.50 



Vi" SHANK 



MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 



G1425 

5 32" 

$15.50 



G1426 

1 4" 

$16.50 







RAISED PANEL BITS 


4 


25° 

ONLY 

$22.95 


1 14" SHANK, 1 -S.'S" DIAMETER 

MODEL G1589 


1/2" SHANK, 1 -5/8" DIAMETER 

MODEL G1590 


SLOT CUTTERS 

DEPTH OF 

CUT 5 / s " 


E / -to t E 

Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

CUTTING 

THICKNESS 

PRICE 

G1358 

1 8" 

£16 50 

G1359 

3'16" 

$5750 

G1360 

1 -'4" 

$17.50 


Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

CUTTING 

THICKNESS 

PRICE 

G1361 

1 '8" 

$16 50 

G1362 

3 16" 

$17 50 

G1363 

1 4" 

$17,50 


V-GROOVING BITS 


90° ANGLE 


V4" SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1395 

3'8" 

S 9.95 

G1396 

1/2" 

$11.95 

G1397 

5/8" 

$12.95 


W SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1398 

3/4" 

$13.95 

G1399 

7.'8' 

$15.95 

G1400 

1” 

$17.50 


DOVETAIL BITS 



V-i" SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1388 

3'8" 

$4.95 

G1389 

1/2" 

$4 95 


Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1390 

1 2" 

$4.95 

G1391 

5/8" 

$5.95 

G1392 

3/4" 

$6.95 

G1393 

7/8" 

$7.95 

G1394 

r 

$8.95 


STRAIGHT BITS 

SET OF 5 
ALL 

V*" SHANK 


Va", 5 /ie" ; Ve", Va", & 5 /s" 

MODEL G1587 SET 
ONLY $19.95 

THIS SET COUNTS AS I PIECE FOR DISCOUNI, 


FACE MOULDING BIT 

Va" SHANK 

15/16" Culling dia. 

1 -3/8" Cutting 
length 

MODEL G1368 

$ 29.95 



STRAIGHT BITS 


1 A . . 

r- BUY ANY / 

^ 10 BITS ■_ - 

7 AND 
DEDUCT 1 0V \ 

Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1371 

1 /4" 

$5.95 

G1372 

5 16" 

$5.95 

G1373 

3 8" 

$5.95 

G 1374 

3 8" 

S5 95 

G1375 

7 16" 

$5.95 

G1376 

1 !2" 

$5.95 

G1377 

1 ,2" 

$9.95 

G1370 

9 16" 

$6.25 

G1379 

5 e- 

$6.25 

G1380 

34" 

$8.95 

G1381 

7'8" 

$8.95 

G1382 

r 

$8.95 


Va” SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1663 

1 '4" 

$5.95 

G1664 

5'16" 

$5.95 

G1665 

3-8” 

$5 95 

G1666 

3'8" 

$5.95 

G1667 

7/16" 

$5.95 

G1668 

1/2" 

$5.95 

G1669 

1 ’2" 

$9.95 

G1670 

9 16" 

$6.25 

G1671 

5'8" 

$6.25 

G1672 

3 4" 

$8.95 


OGEE FILLET 
RAISED PANEL BIT 


Va" SHANK 


2-5/8" DIAMETER 


MODEL G1588 
- ONLY $22.95 


SPIRAL - FLUTE 

__ 

> SOLID v. 

-^Lcarbide^^ 


Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1797 

1 8" 

$15.00 

G1798 

3'16" 

$15,00 

Gl799 

7 32" 

$18.75 

G1800 

5 4" 

$15.00 


Ya" SHANK 


MODEL 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1801 

5 16" 

$26.00 

G1802 

3 8" 

$37.95 

G1803 

1 '2" 

$39.95 


THUMBNAIL BIT 

Va" SHANK 

2-1 ‘2" Cutting dia. 


MODEL G1365 

$ 32.50 

PREPAID TO YOU 


FACE MOULDING BIT 


Va" SHANK 

1-1 16" 

Cutting dia. 

1 -5'8" Cutting 
length 


MODEL G1366 

s 32.50 



ROUNDING BITS 


I 


BUY ANY : 

10 BITS 

VVsl 

Va” SHANK 


AND 

; DEDUCT 10^ 


MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 

G1417 

1 4" 

$12.95 

G1418 

3 8" 

$16.50 

G1419 

1 2" 

$18.50 


Va" SHANK 


MODEL 

RADIUS 

PRICE 

G1420 

1 4" 

$12.95 

G1421 

3,8" 

$16.50 

G 142.2 

12" 

$18.50 


DOUBLE TONGUE 
& GROOVE LOCK MITRE 


y 2 " SHANK 

MODEL G1679 

ONLY $ 34.95 


FACE MOULDING BIT 

Va" SHANK 

15/16" Cutting dia. 
1 -3/8" Cutting 
length 


MODEL G1367 

$ 29.95 



BULL-NOSE 

RADIUS BITS 


l 


» 


. 


BUY ANY 
10 BITS 
2 AND 

DEDUCT 10% ■ 

W SHANK 


MODEL 

MATERIAL 

THICKNESS 

PRICE 

G1604 

1 8" 

$11.95 

G1605 

3 16" 

$1! 95 

GI606 

1 4" 

$12.75 

G1607 

3 8" 

$13.25 

G16C8 

1 2" 

$13.95 

G1609 

5 8" 

$14.95 

G1610 

3,4" 

$14 35 

Gi6n 

r r 

$15 $5 


CLASSICAL BITS 


4 


VERY 

POPULAR 


1 IT SHANK. 1-1 ? [M AWE TER 
MODEL G1598-ONLY S19.95 PREPAID 10 YOU 


STRAIGHT BITS 


i 


WITH 

BEARING GUIDE 
y 4 " SHANK 


MODEL 

A 

CUTTING 

DIAMETER 

PRICE 

G1383 

3/8" 

$5 95 

G138-1 

3/8" 

S6.95 

Gl385 

1 -2" 

$5.95 

G1386 

1 2- 

$6.95 

G1387 

1 2" 

$6.95 


FACE MOULDING BIT 

Va" SHANK 



15/16" Cutting dia. 
5'8" Cutting length 
5/16" Bead 


MODEL G1369 

*19.50 


EAST OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI: 


CALL TOLL FREE (for orders and catalog requests only) 

1-800-523-GRRR (For Orders & Catalogs Only) — WEST OF THE 

(717) 326-3806 (For Inquiries & Customer Service) -► MISSISSIPPI 


1-800-541-5537 
(206) 647-0801 












































































































































































































































































































Popular Woodworking welcomes 
your comments, pro or con, about 
articles we publish. Send your letters 
to: Editor, Popular Woodworking, 
1320 Galaxy Way, Concord. CA 
94520. Letters may be edited for pub¬ 
lication. 

Interest in Boring Tools 

I have long been a subscriber to Popu¬ 
lar Woodworking , and 1 especially enjoy 
the articles on old tools by Graham Black¬ 
burn. However, I couldn’t help but notice 
a few errors in his article on boring tools 
in the December/January 1989 issue. 
They are: 

1. While bits for the Stanley push drill 
rotate in both directions, they cut (and 
should be ground with clearance to cut) 
on the push stroke only. There is little 
pressure on the bit on the return stroke, 
and no cutting action. 

2.1 have never seen a nut auger with a 
flange or bolster, and could not find one in 
any books or catalogs. If the square shank 
of a nut auger is even slightly loose in its 
wooden handle, it will soon ream out the 
handle. The way to prevent this is with a 
tapered shank that is always pulled tightly 
into the handle by the nut; a bolster would 
not allow this. 

3.1 have never seen a boring machine 
with a feed mechanism. They usually 
have withdrawal mechanisms, but not 
feed. Blacksmiths’ post drills have feed 
mechanisms. 

4. The beech-and-brass brace illus¬ 
trated is a plated brace, not a framed one. 
The terms are not interchangeable. In the 
brass-plated brace, the brass plates 
strengthen the wooden frame. In the 
brass-framed brace, the frame is of cast 
brass, and the wood infill is mainly deco¬ 
rative. 

While talking about hand and breast 
drills, I was surprised he didn’t mention 
the more complex ratchet drills, such as 
those by North Brothers. These allow the 
handle to ratchet in either direction, lock 
the chuck to make bit changing easier and, 
in the double ratchet setting, will turn the 
bit in one direction regardless of which 
way the handle is turned. Still, it was a 
good article. 

John Martin 
Cumberland, ME 


The author replies: While it is true 
that there is little pressure on the bit 
during the return stroke of a Stanley push 
drill, the cutting edge of the bit is formed 
by a simple flute ground along both sides 
in such a way that, in effect, there is 
indeed a cutting edge on both sides and a 
certain amount of cutting does occur. If 
the bit were ground so that only the lead¬ 
ing edge cut, it would be very difficult to 
keep the bit centered in any hole -with 
the result that the bit would tend to bind 
and turn with difficulty. 

Your points concerning the nut auger, 
boring machine, and plated brace are 
true and well taken. Of the several nut 
augers I own, the single example with a 
bolstered shank has indeed had the inside 
of the handle reamed out and shows evi¬ 
dence of past owners having made at¬ 
tempts to refill the hole and tighten the nut 
and washer ever more securely to the 
point where they are now deeply embed¬ 
ded in the top of the handle. This was 
obviously not as successful a design as the 
commoner form you describe. 

By feed mechanism on the boring 
machine, I meant to refer to the beveled 
gears on the cranks and the bit holding 
mechanism that drive the bit. It is, of 
course, only the pitch of the lead screw on 
the tip of the auger that determines the 
rate of feed of the bit. The confusion 
between framed and plated braces de¬ 
serves to have been pointed out and, as 
mentioned at the end of the article, war¬ 
rants a separate article covering this 
enormously interesting area of old tools. 

Graham Blackburn 
Rio del Mar, CA 

The Shop File Files 

I read with interest Hugh F. 
Williamson’s Shop Filing System 
(“Tricks of the Trade," PW #48, April/ 
May 1989). 

I use a loose-leaf binder with the name 
of the magazine labeled “projects” and 
another labeled “how-to.” I use the tabs 
you can purchase at any stationery store, 
making it easy to find each publication’s 
projects and how-to. 

Above all else, it’s nice, on a cold 
winter’s night to grab a bunch of maga¬ 
zines, a large cup of hot chocolate and 
enjoy going through them again. You 


may even find something you overlooked 
before. 

David Eckel 
Syracuse, NY 

Regarding Hugh Williamson’s 
“Shop Filing System,” I have a sugges¬ 
tion: Why not have your advertisements 
physically separate your articles so the 
tail end of one does not fall on the same 
sheet as the start of another? 

That way when articles are removed 
for filing it saves us shop nuts from mak¬ 
ing a special trip to the photocopier. 

Todd Effren 
Brooklyn, NY 

There are several reasons why this 
would be impractical for us to do. First of 
all, we are limited in terms of the locations 
of color pages because of the way the 
magazine is printed; if we want to use 
color, we can only use it on certain spe¬ 
cific pages. Getting color ads and color 
editorial pages to all wind up in the right 
place would be almost impossible. 

Secondly, the ad pages are firmed up 
at the very last minute. It takes a full two 
months for the editorial department to 
prepare its material, so we lump it all 
together in the middle of the magazine, 
then when ad sales are finalized we put 
together the front and back of the maga¬ 
zine, filling in the space betw>een the ads 
with our departments (Book Reviews, 
etc.). There just isn’t enough time be¬ 
tween the ad closing date and the issue 
deadline to allow for rearranging every¬ 
thing. 

Editor 

High-Tech Pragmatism 

Peter Good seems to have a problem 
with the word “Technology” (“Truly 
Low-Tech Woodworking,” PW 48, 
April/May 1989). I, too, have been tinker¬ 
ing with woodworking for several years, 
and although I haven’t achieved 
museum-display quality, I certainly be¬ 
lieve in the axiom “use the right tool for 
the job.” My workshop is not a high-tech 
factory, but I make furniture and other 
useful and marketable products with the 
“proper tools.” Mr. Good seems to derive 
a sense of arrogance from his insistence 
that he can do it just as well as someone 
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2+2 Raised Panel Cutters 

Maximum Performance. Superior Finish, 


The Freud Difference 

Superior Carbide, Some of the physical properties of carbide, elasticity, hardness 
and resistance to chemicals, can be changed to meet cutting requirements. 

To ensure the shaper head you buy has the best carbide qualities for its purpose, 
Freud produces special blends at its own factory. Through a combination of robotic 
and computer monitoring each batch is checked to assure purity and quality. 

Advanced CAD System. The Computer Aided Design System simulates actual 
cutting conditions in three dimensions and records the blade performance. This allows 
Freud engineers to electronically vary the material being cut and the blade's phys¬ 
ical characteristics to develop saw blades that provide optimum cutting performance. 


For the cleanest, smoothest raised panels, use Freud's 2 + 2 raised panel 
cutters. Two different sheer cutting angles produce dean, sharp surfaces on 

either hard or soft wood and create the 
quality finish you expect 

With a downward cutting angle, the smaller 
1 t carbide wings slice the wood fibers, creating 

a sharp edge for the center panel. The larger 
carbide wings, used to raise the longer 

I flowing profile, use an upward cutting angle 

I to cut along the diagonal of the grata This 

produces a soft, smooth finish. 

| | Freutfs computer-balancing technology 

ensures smooth, safe rotation on cutter spin¬ 
dles and maximum performance from the 
cutting edges. And, the bright red color makes 
cutters easy to locate. 


*1/2"' Bushings provided. 

For the finest in raised panels and superior performance, choose 
Freud's 2+2 cutters. Available now at popular pices. Cal for the name 
of your local distributor. 


Creates crisp, clean edges 
and surfaces. 


Stock# 

‘Standard 

Bore 

Cutter 

Diameter 

Stock 

Thickness 

Profile 

| UC202 

3 U Inch 

4 15 /,a" 

5 /«" 


UC209 

3 / 4 Inch 

4 ,5 /,e" 

V 


UC210 

3 / 4 Inch 

4’V' 

V 


UC211 

3 / 4 Inch 

4 15 /, 6 " 

V 


UC212 

3 U Inch 

4’V' 

V 


UC213 

3 U Inch 

4 15 /„" 

3 U" 

0 ^ 












continued 


with more modern equipment. I find it 
difficult to believe that a businessman/ 
woodworker would tie his hands just to 
prove that “what works, works.” 

Yes it works, but just how efficiently? 
Every tool in my shop is there for a pur¬ 
pose. I can't afford every high-tech 
gadget that ’s on the market, but I use each 
tool the way it was designed to be used. 
Tools are nothing more than a method to 
achieve a singular goal: to produce a fin¬ 
ished product that is useful and, at the 
same time, provide a sense of satisfaction 


to its creator. 

I agree with Mr. Good in that “it's not 
so much the equipment you use as the 
technique.” That’s very satisfying to the 
pragmatist who satisfies his primal needs 
by creating ornate furniture with a butter 
knife and a screwdriver (and maybe a 
large box of bandaids). But I find it hard 
to believe that as a craftsman who manu¬ 
factures custom doors, he would be satis¬ 
fied to produce his wares on a “hobbyist” 
scale. Where is the entrepreneurship, the 
business acumen and particularly the 


common sense? So-called “high-tech” 
equipment would provide him the luxury 
of producing his wares in far Jess time 
than by his antiquated methods. The 
machines would surely pay for them¬ 
selves in very little time and give Mr. 
Good the extra time to figure out more 
ways to use his father’s screwdriver. 

1 don’t have any problem with Mr. 
Good’s basic premise, but I have a big 
problem with a businessman that won’t 
wake up to modem production techniques 
that would increase his ability to manu¬ 
facture more and still produce 
high-quality merchandise. Somewhere 
along the way you must put into perspec¬ 
tive the essential idea of product and 
pragmatism. 

Thank you for letting me get this off 
my chest. I take a lot of pride in my 
avocation. Perhaps it’s “pride” that is 
lacking with Mr. Good? 

Gary L. Ward 
Phoenix, AZ 

The author replies: Perhaps I should 
start by saying that / don t actually 
“tinker” with woodworking . I’ve been a 
sua essful professional woodworker for 
19 years. / also take great pride in my 
work and have many devoted customers 
who will readily attest to the quality of my 
work. 

The 11 right tool for the job” is some - 
times a matter of opinion, which in turn 
may be based on experience . Many proce¬ 
dures in woodworking can be done by 
several very different methods. Tenons, 
for example, can be made using four cuts 
on a band saw, four cuts on a table saw , a 
series of cuts using dado blades on a table 
saw , a router with a straight bit, a router 
with a spiral bit , an industrial tenoning 
machine, or hand chiseling . In the right 
hands , all of these tools will produce 
results of nearly equal quality, in nearly 
the same amount of time, and all will be 
perfectly functional. But different people 
use different methods, and that's OK. I 
routinely cut hinge mortises in doors with 
a router, but I know another '‘door man " 
who does the same operation with a 
hammer, chisel, and mortising plane with 
equal results in the same amount of time. 

T ve also been in the shops of a number 
of renowned woodworkers and have wit - 



We thought you'd like to see 
the nic< round numbers 
you'll get with these Delta sows. 


Here’s a chance to cut yourself 
a $100 rebate check from Delta 
whenyoubuy either our 18" Elec¬ 
tronic Variable Speed Scroll Saw 
or 14" Wood Cutting Band Saw. 

The 18" Scroll Saw allows you 
to lock in any speed from 40 to 
2,000 CS/M. Work in areas as 
tight as % 4 " diameter, on stock 
up to 2" thick. 

The 14" Band Saw, with 
its 6 y 4 " capacity 
and micrometer 
adjustable blade 



guides, is perfect for contours, 
straight cuts and resawing. 

If you’re ready to cut it with 
the best of them, call toll free for 
the name of your nearest Delta 
^ dealer. Delta International 
Machinery 7 Corp., 
800/438-2486 
, (in PA, 800/438-2487). 


Offer good on l8 r '3croll Saw/ 
i Model 40-601 and 14" Band Saw/ 


Model 28-283 only from 
participating dealers in 
com menial U S, Alaska 
and Hawaii from July 1 to 
December 31, 1989.' 


Building 
On Tradition 

aaU 


L.TA 


A Pentair Company 
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nessed. their use of some tools and meth¬ 
ods which you would, no doubt, be ap¬ 
palled by. I’m talking about homemade 
machinery and tools that bear a close re¬ 
semblance to randomly found objects. 
The dean of woodturners, Bob 
Stocksdale’s principal piece of equip¬ 
ment is a homemade lathe which he 
rigged up partly by using spare parts. His 
first lathe was operated by a washing 
machine motor. Bob’s turning is done 
almost exclusively using a single 1/2 " 
gouge, and his tiny basement shop has 
ceilings that are so low you have to duck, 
and part of the floor is dirt. Sam M aloof s 
overcrowded shop, where you have to 
pick your way around disorderly piles of 
miscellaneous materials, looks more like 
a garage before a garage sale, and a piece 
of folded-over sandpaper is one of his 
most important tools. Using what many 
people would consider low-tech tools 
and methods, these craftsmen, who are at 
the very top of the field, produce stun¬ 
ningly beautiful pieces of woodwork with 
reasonable efficiency and without a great 
deal of effort. In the case of Roy Under¬ 
hill, author and star of the highly success¬ 
ful “Woodwrighf s Shop” series on PBS, 
a whole career (and a very good one at 
that) was built on low-tech tools and 
methods. 

Don t get me wrong; 1 certainly advo¬ 
cate the use of tools and methods that do 
a good job, safely, efficiently and in a 
timely manner. For example,1 am a great 
fan of air-operated tools and use them 
daily. 1 operate in a premium 
5,000-square-foot shop equipped with, 
among other things, a 12 ” table rip saw, a 
12” rolling-table crosscut saw, 10” table 
saw, 12” jointer, 12" planer, 24" planer, 
very large band saw, 16” disk sander, 48” 
edge sander, large drill press and a cen¬ 
tral dust collection system, all of which is 
industrial-grade machinery. 

Many woodworkers, particularly 
those who are just starting out, may not be 
able to afford some of what you refer to as 
the “proper” tools and equipment and, 
out of economic necessity, may have to do 
the job in a lower-tech way. There may 
even be an advantage to this because to 
make the lower-tech tools and methods 
produce a quality result, you have to 
develop a greater degree of skill and a 


more sensitive feel for the material to 
make up for the lack of precision or effi¬ 
ciency in the tool. Quite possibly, this 
makes a more proficient craftsperson. 
Bear in mind that much of the woodwork¬ 
ing machinery in use today—particularly 
at the industrial level—was developed so 
that consistently high-quality results 
could be produced rapidly by operators 
with lower levels of skill and experience. 
Some of the best machinery works so well 
that any klutz can obtain good results 
using it. In this case, is the operator a 
woodworker, or just a button-pusher 
with little or no skill? 

I’m not a woodworker who, as you put 
it, “creates ornate furniture with a butter 
knife, a screwdriver and a large box of 
bandaids.” I’m not quite that good. But 1 
can, if need be, produce a fine 
frame-and-panel entry door with mor¬ 
tise and tenon joints, raised panels with 
beveled or coved edges and raised deco¬ 
rative mouldings around the panels using 
nothing but a table saw, belt sander, 
orbital sander, a half-dozen pipe clamps 
and a hammer. Starting with rough lum¬ 
ber, / could complete the project in less 
than a day. With no additional equipment, 
1 can also make the panels with arched 
tops (think about that one for awhile). 1 
don’t usually do it with this little equip¬ 
ment, but 1 can. 

Stop in at my shop sometime. Well 
have a beer and maybe 1 can show you a 
couple of nifty tricks. For instance, 1 
could tell you about how 1 make 
one-piece laminated elliptical mouldings 
and picture frames. 1 get perfect results 
using any old table saw and router table, 
a hammer and a few nails. You d be 
shocked. 

Peter Good 
Oakland, CA 
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BARTLEY 

PASTE STAINS & VARNISHES 


fliiJ=l=l 


LOWEST 

PRICES 


Let us introduce you and your family 
to the exciting hobby of clockmaking. 
It’s easy - fun - and a great source for 
extra income. You’ll find our service 
is fast and friendly, so send for your 
free catalog today! 

(Over 17 years the leader) 


• No offensive odor • Recoat in 4 hours 

• No brushes • No sags or bubbles 

• No sanding between coats 

• Dries to touch in minutes 




DEALER 
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1-800-BARTLEY 

(In MD 301-820-7722) 


Call today and ask. about 
our sample kit! You’ll be 
glad you did. 


Dept. 4243, 

3 Airpark Drive, 
Easton, MD 
21601 
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Tricks of the Trade 


"Tricks of the Trade" shares readers' tips for making wood¬ 
working tasks easier and safer. If you've come up with a trick 
that would help other woodworkers , send if to "Tricks of the 
Trade" r I Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy Wax, Con¬ 
cord. CA 94520. Include any photos or sketches that help il¬ 
lustrate your idea (wee'll redraw them). We pay $25 for each 
trick we publish. 


Vise Arrangement 

In mv first (tiny) shop i built a 6'-long workbench and 
mounted a carpenter’s vise on the left end. However, besides 
woodworking I did some wood carving and also worked in bone 
and metal, so I needed a machinist’s vise. \ mounted a hefty 
model on the right side, positioning it so that the permanent jaw 
would be in perfect alignment with the carpenter’s vise. It was 
one of the smartest moves I ever made. I could clamp long boards 
in both vises providing great stability for sawing, planing, 
drilling and carving. I padded the jaws of the machinist’s vise 
when necessary. Some may argue that a machinist's vise has no 
place in a woodworking shop, but my workbench had to provide 
facilities for all of my interests and this arrangement worked 
perfectly forme. I’m still using this bench in the same way in my 
larger shop 40 years later. 

Warren Asa 
Glendora, CA 

Plywood Transport 

The passage of time has made it increasingly difficult for me 
to lift and carry large sheets of plywood around the shop. I came 
up with this device to remedy the problem. As shown, it is a 
simple cart with a hinged rack that tilts up to balance the plywood 
horizontally and swings down to easily move the material 
around the shop. 

The only dimension that really matters is the 24" width of the 
rack. Hinge it to the upright portion of the cart in such a way that 



it will he flush with the top when in the horizontal position. With 
the weight of the ply wood balanced on its center, it requires very 
little effort to lift it up or down. Now l slide the material out of 
its rack and onto the cart, tip it down to roll over to the table saw, 
and tip it back up again to present it to the machine at the right 
height. 

John E. Leeds 
Ojai.CA 


Planer Tricks 

Even the planer can be jigged for special operations. If you 
want to plane stock thinner than the bed will allow, make this 
“slave board" from a plastic-laminated sink cutout. Cut it to the 
width of the feed tables and long enough to reach at least to the 



outfeed rollers, and apply a cleat to the bottom to stop it against 
the infeed table. With this setup, you can make vour own veneers 
down to about 1/16” thick. 

A slave board made from a 2 X 4 with a V-groove cut in the 
top and a cleat on the bottom makes it possible to mill a flat 
surface onto round stock for use as drawer pulls, etc. 

One lime, I had to duplicate some tapered house siding that 
was no longer manufactured. 1 made a slave board that was the 
width of the siding and had material under one edge to tilt it up 
into the cutler head at the proper angle. A fence along the other 
edge kept the stock from sliding down as it was being milled. 

Don Kinnammi 
Phoenix, AZ 
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Octagon 
Picnic Table 


A 


Plans $16.75 {MI res. add 4% tax) 



Easy-to-follow plans, instruction 
sheet and step-by-step pictoria]. 
Features include, walk-through 
seating, ability to seat eight people 
in a sociable circle, the strength of a 
bolted construction. 


Specialty Furniture Designs 
of Michigan 

797 West Remus Road, Dept. PW-5 
Mt. Pleasant, MI 48858 

V1S A/MC accepted _ J 


MAILBOX 

VILLAGE 

Two in One Plans 


SPECIFY: 

• COTTAGES 

• HOUSES 

• BARN 

• SCHOOLVGRANGE 

• CHURCH/STORE 

Make one or line them up 
to create an entire country 
village. 




$6.95 each 

$29.95 all plans 

+ 6 % SALES TAX (CA Residents) 

The Country Craftsman 
P.O. Box 110622 
Campbell, CA 950110622 
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THE PROFESSIONAL'S CHOICE . 


^ SPEED ^ 

The Eikrwirwly Tbln” 
Kea and Aggreuive 
Hook Angie Mike lor 
■ VERY FAST 


Catch The 
ROADRUNNER... 

The Fastest Blade Running! 


Designed for today's wood¬ 
working professionals, contrac¬ 
tors and serious D-l-Y T ers, the 
ROADRUNNER is the ultimate 
performance blade. 

SPEED: An aggressive hook 
angle combined with the "thin- 
nest" kerf and plate make 
FfO^DflDA/A/FF? the fastest cut- 
ting blade of its kind sold in 
America. (For both soft and 
hard woods.) 

FEED: The ultra-thin kerf and 
special body expansion grooves 
allow the ROADRUNNER to 
make straight, accurate cuts in 
all directions of the wood grain 


SMOOTH: The large number 
of teeth provide smooth, 
splinter-free cuts even in the 
most difficult materials. 

So catch the ROADRUNNER 
and our Money-Back Guaran¬ 
tee if you re not fully satisfied. 


Cali or write for a free catalog 
and the name of your local 
deafer. 

OLDHAM- 

UNITED STATES SAW 

RO BOX 1. Burl. NY 14028 
1-800-828-9000 (Nationwide) 
1-716-778-8538 (New York State) 
716-778-3625 (Fax) 


* 111 ? 

P.O. Box 06243 
Portland, Oregon 
97206-0015 
Phone: (503) 777-1848 


West 
Goast 
Veneer 
Store 


RETAIL VENEER 

Clipping & Jointing 


$2.50 sample kit available 
(refunded with first order) 


Send for free price Bst 


Clayton Oscillating 
Spindle Sanders. 

For large or small 
shops. Ideal for con¬ 
tour sanding. Quick 
change drums. Vi” 
to 4”. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Cover¬ 
ed by 1 yr. war¬ 
rantee. 4 models to 
choose from. For 
more information 
write: 

Clayton Enterprises 
2505 W. Dewey Rd. 
Owosso, Ml 48867 



Made In U.S.A. 
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NO GIMMICKS — GREAT PRICES 
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UNLESS OTHERWISE SPECIFIED 

1x30 $,69ea 3x24 $ .30ea 

1 x 42 .69 ea 3 x 27 .63 ea 

1 x 44 .69 ea 4x21V* .91 ea 

Vh x 16 .73 ea 4x24 .94 ea 

3x18 .74 ea 4x36 1.14 ea 

3x21 .77ea 6 x 46 2.98 ea 

3x23% .60ea 2kx80 2.47 ea 

OTHER SIZES ON REQUEST 

NO LOAD PAPER 

50. pk 100 7 pk 
180-A thru 400-A SlO/pk $18/pk 

PRESSURE SENSITIVE 
ADHESIVE DISCS! 

6" $1.06 ea * OTHER ITEMS >■ 

8" 1.99 ea * WIDE BELTS 

9" 2.46 ea 4 ROLLS 

10" 3.05 ea * FLAP WHEELS 

12" 4.45 ea * PUMP SLEEVES 

15" 6.95 ea 

* MINIMUM ORDER $25.00 
MASTERCARD, VISA OR CHECK 

* SATISFACTION GUARANTEED!! 


SHEETS: |9 x Uj PRICE 


CABINET PAPER 



50/pk 100/ pk 

40-0 

$16/pk $30/pk 

50-0 

15/pk 27/pk 

60-D 

14/pk 25/pk 

80-0 
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100 thru 150C 
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FINISHING PAPER 
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80-A 

S 9'pk $16/pk 
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WET/DRY PAPER 


50/pk 100/pk 
220 thru 600A $13/pk $23/pk 


* JUMBO CLEANING STICK * 
$8.80 

SEND MAIL ORDERS TO: 

ECON-ABRASIVES 
P.O. BOX P865021 
PLANO, TX 75086 

NATIONAL 1-800-367-4101 
IN TEXAS (214) 377-9779 
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by Hugh Foster 


The TAB Handbook of Hand and 
Power Tools by Rudolf Graf & George 
Whalen, © 1984 (TAB Books, Inc,, 
Monterey Lane, Blue Ridge Summit, PA 
17214) 501 pp., paperback, $17.95 
This book makes an excellent 
one-stop guide for novice craftspersons 
who are choosing their first tools. The 
introduction to the hand tool section is 
one of the most sensible two-page essays 
[ have read. Besides describing what’s 
ahead and advising that few projects will 
be described, it gives a quick history of 
hand tools pointing out that their use has 
continually increased humans’ ability to 
think. 

Hugh Foster is an English—teaching 
woodworker in Manitowoc , Wisconsin. 


Before taking a look at the tools 
themselves, the authors discuss several 
points about the attitude that leads to safe 
work. Taking this section to heart and 
applying it to our ways and works could 
possibly put many doctors out of 
business. Since Chapter One wisely 
admonishes us that sharp tools are the 
safest tools, Chapter Two takes up 
methods of sharpening. Then the real 
business of the book begins: twenty-six 
more chapters discuss every conceivable 
type of tool. Woodworking tools are 
examined, to be sure, but so are tools for 
sheet metal work, electrical work, 
masonry, plumbing, sewing, kitchen, and 
even yard work. The book would 
represent an honest value even if it 


included only hand tools, but it ranges far 
beyond the workbench. 

Most of the book is devoted to power 
tools. The authors describe which 
features are helpful and which are just 
fluff in common workshop tools, from 
simple drills to much more complex 
devices. Besides woodworking tools, 
devices like welders are discussed. 
Branching out from strictly shop tools, 
the book considers chain saws, lawn 
mowers, cultivators, and even snow 
blowers. Proper use of these items might 
get us more shop time! Just about the only 
power tools not covered are the orb and 
scepter, but then those are used only by 
reigning royalty. 

The second half of the book, like the 
first, contains a harvest of information. 
Ever a glutton, though, I wanted even 
more data about tool maintenance. Even 
though I try to be conscientious about 
maintenance, 1 don’t know how, where, 
or with what to lubricate and adjust my 
machinery. As much as 1 like this book, 
I’d be even more delighted with one that 
shared that information. 

Scroll Saw Handbook by Patrick 
Spielman, © 1986 (Sterling Publishing 
Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, NY 10016) 
256 pp., paperback, $12.95 

So many types of scroll saws are 
available today that a prospective 
purchaser might find it hard to know just 
where to start shopping. I have found 
myself in that situation more than once, 
and have thus far always given up on the 
notion of scroll sawing in my shop. Now 
I’ll know how to shop for one the next 
time I’m smitten by the urge. Spielman 
takes us through the various kinds of 
scroll saws, both by type and by brand. 
Over half the book consists of thorough, 
informative, well-illustrated product 
reviews. This book doesn’t tell you which 
type or brand to buy, but Spielman’s 
explanations of the differences make it 
possible for you to make an informed 
judgment. 

The second half of the book is devoted 
to sawing techniques. Some of the joinery 
that can be scroll sawn after a bit of 
practice is nearly incredible. I like to use 
dovetails in my work, and Spielman 
shows here a fine way to quicken their 


The Best Blade 
Is No Secret... It’s A 


A sharp departure from con¬ 
ventional blade design, the 
WIZARD is the smoothest cuf- 
ting carbide blade ever 
manufactured! 

ELIMINATESTEAROUT OR 
SPLINTERING: Large bevel 
angles (30°) produce lower cut¬ 
ting pressures —virtually elim¬ 
inating tearout. 

SANDED-LIKE SIDES: Shal¬ 
low side clearance angles ena¬ 
ble the WIZA RD to cut with the 
entire side of the carbide tip 
(not just the top) r creating a 
planing action which leaves the 
wood with a smooth, sanded- 
like finish. ta_ 


100% CUSTOMER SATIS¬ 
FACTION GUARANTEE: If the 

WIZARD isn’t the smoothest 
cutting biade you’ve ever used, 
return it for a full refund. 

Available in heavy duty plate 
for stationary equipment and 
mitre-thin plate for mitre boxes. 

Call or write fora free catalog , 
sample cuts and the name of 
your local dealer 

OLDHAM- 

UNITED STATES SAW 

RO. Box 1, Burt, NY 14028 
1-800-828-9000 (Nationwide) 
1-716-778-8588 (New York State) 
716-778-8625 (Fax) 
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cutting. 

A section on “Marquetry Basics” is 
very entertaining, especially the photos of 
Silas Kopf’s very non-basic marquetry, 
which alone make the price of admission 
worthwhile. 

Scroll Saw Pattern Book by Patrick 
& Patricia Spielman, © 1986 (Sterling 
Publishing Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016)256 pp., paperback, $12.95 

With over 250 pages of scroll saw 
patterns and photographs of scroll sawn 
items, this book should be the scroll 
sawyer’s delight. While there are only a 
couple of pages of actual text, those pages 
provided this reader with an insight into 
why most of my attempts to copy a pattern 
by the “grid” method have failed—and 
why my next effort won’t. The craft 
items that he provides patterns for are the 
type that sell like hot cakes in my area. If 
you’re wondering why you have that 
expensive scroll saw, this book may 
answer the question. 

The Frugal Woodworker: 
Woodworking for the Beginner on A 
Budget by Rick Liftig, © 1986 (TAB 
Books, Inc., Monterey Lane, Blue Ridge 
Summit, PA 17214) 227 pp., paperback, 
$12.95 

This book caught my eye because it 
looked like the sort of thing I love to hate. 
I had a vision: I would look at it for a few 
minutes and then pan it. My first 
impression was wrong, however, as I 
discovered while reading the brief 
biography of the author. Liftig is a dentist 
who loves woodworking because wood 
doesn’t bleed, nor does it mind when he 
slips. I like a fellow who can look at 
himself with a wry sense of humor. Rick 
Liftig is also a fellow who has done some 
pretty decent woodworking in a pretty 
Spartan shop. His introduction shares the 
secret of his success: having a positive 
attitude. 

Chapter One reminds us that we can 
go bankrupt buying tools. Demonstrating 
the truth of this, he points out that 
bankruptcy auctions are among the best 
places to buy woodworking tools. The 
most important tool in the shop, says 
Liftig, is the bench, and he advises you to 
save a bushel by making your own. He 


shows a bench plan that features a Black 
and Decker Workmate® as its main 
feature. 

The only place he wouldn’t have you 
skimp is on your wood. That makes sense. 
He says to learn to like plywood in the 
right places for the right reasons. Study 
the great designs of the past, and study 
Liftig’s designs, too—they aren’t bad. 
The book includes fine designs for 
attractive computer furniture. You may 
not find anything excitingly new here, but 
the book’s refreshing tone sets it apart 
from the ordinary. 

The Complete Book of Portable 
Power Tools by R. J. DeCristoforo, © 
1987 (Sterling Publishing Co., 2 Park 
Ave., New York, NY 10016) 258 pp., 
paperback, $14.95 

The author knows as well as you and I 
that this book is far from “complete,” but 
novice woodworkers will appreciate his 
collection of clear, easy to read, 
well-illustrated material. DeCristoforo 
covers safe use of common tools, 
including the circular saw, saber saw, 
reciprocating saw, electric drill, router, 
belt sander, pad sander, disc sander/ 
polisher, power planes, flexible shaft 
tools and other grinders, various 
battery-powered tools, and some unusual 
tools as well. In addition, he tells us how 
to fabricate stationary work stations for 
portable tools. For those with access to a 
fully set-up shop, whatever that is, this 
section won’t make much difference, but, 
then, neither will the rest of the book. For 
the novice, however, these setups will 
help to ease the transition from beginner 
to expert tool owner. 

The book also discusses lumber, panel 
materials, other wood products, 
abrasives, hardware, and shop math. 
These appendices consume nearly the last 
third of the book. While some of the 
coverage may seem superficial, the 
sections on hardware and shop math 
fascinated this reviewer, who found 
himself saying, “I didn’t know that” so 
often that maybe the author should 
consider writing “DeCristoforo’s 
Complete Book of Shop Math.” 

Cabinetmaking and Millwork, 5th 
Edition by John L. Feirer, © 1988 


(Glencoe Publishing Co., 15319 
Chatsworth St., Mission Hills, CA 
91345) 992 pp., hardback, $39.95 

This book, in its fifth edition, is still 
laid out like a textbook, and, like most 
textbooks, it regularly waxes dull. But 
that dullness isn’t really much of a 
handicap, for the book is very 
comprehensive. I’ve had a copy of the 
1977 revised edition since it came out, 
and it’s one of the few books that lives in 
my shop, where it will, no doubt, be 
supplanted by the new edition. As is 
always the case with a gigantic work, 
there are parts—even of this new 
edition—that look outdated, but that is 
pretty easy to forgive. When 1 know so 
much that I don’t have to refer to 
Cabinetmaking and Millwork a couple 
dozen times a year, I’ll write a new one 
with all new photos. 

Feirer’s text is so fine that it’s not 
likely to become outmoded in our 
lifetimes. If there’s a copy of an older 
edition in your shop, you don’t really need 
a new one, but if your shop doesn’t have 
one, it probably should. 

Fasten It! by Charles R. Self, © 1984 
(TAB Books, Inc., Monterey Lane, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17214) 293 pp., 
paperback, $14.95 

More than half of Fasten It! applies 
more or less directly to woodworkers. 
The author opens his discussion with 
kinds of woods and plywoods, and the 
best methods for fastening each. He 
concludes that wood-to-wood joints 
with appropriate adhesives are the best 
wood fasteners. He reminds us that joints 
must be tight because it is the joinery, not 
the glue, that holds our projects together. 
A lengthy chapter shows even novice 
woodworkers how to make strong joints 
precisely and quickly. Even more 
interesting are reviews of various glue 
types, often by brand name. 

Whether we are woodworkers 
because we are fairly handy, or vice versa, 
is as old a question as whether the 
chicken precedes the egg. My friends 
and relatives are convinced that I can 
fix anything; of course, I can’t, but I’m 
forever trying—if only to keep from 
disappointing my loved ones. For this 
reason T found the rest of the book 
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continued 


more interesting. I know of two fireplaces 
that will be safer because I have read 
Self’s discussion of mortar, and that same 
discussion will permit me to lay some tile 
in a long-put-off project. 

The chapter on metal fastening bears 
some resemblance to the catalog of 
Minnesota mail order hardware vendor, 
DRI Inc., but Self’s descriptions of the 
various fasteners are more complete. 
Remaining chapters highlight soldering 
and welding, tapes, and other flexible 
fasteners ranging from hinges to rope. 
These closing chapters are little more than 
cursory treatments of their subjects. 
Where it is good, this text on fasteners is 
absolutely fine, but its weaknesses stem 
from the very fact that it is an ambitious 
work. They are forgivable because they 
merely represent instances of the writer’s 
reach exceeding his grasp. If you read it 
thoughtfully, a great deal can be learned 
from this book, regardless of your 
fastening expertise. 

Picture Framing Made Easy by 

Penelope Stokes, © 1986 (Sterling 
Publishing Co., 2 Park Ave., New York, 
NY 10016) 128 pp., paperback, $9.95 

I wonder as I look at yet another book 
about picture framing why anyone would 
need a book that says basical ly, “Cut a 45° 
angle on each end of four pieces the right 
length and fasten them together.” Of 
course, every author elaborates further, 
but still.... And then there’s Ms. Stokes’ 
book. Far and away the most complete 
book on the subject I’ve seen, this one 
treats the why and wherefore of picture 
framing as well as the how. After dealing 
with the different types of frames for 
different types of art, Stokes takes up 
matting, glassing, mounting, 
three-dimensional art, making the frame, 
assembling the work, and applying the 
backing. 

Most importantly, however, she 
teaches us what to do when we screw up 
some part of the process. A musician 
friend of mine once told me that he plays 
quite a few wrong notes, but his 
professionalism permits him to “hide” 
them. The notion applies directly to 
Stokes’ book. What separates it from 
others about framing is that she shares 
with us the “tricks” that make her frames 


better than average. 

Industrial Drafting: Principles, 
Techniques, Industry Practices by John 
D. Bies, © 1987 (Macmillan Publishing 
Co., 866 Third Ave., New York, NY 
10022) 530 pp., hardback, $24.95 

The publication data omit an 
important fact about this book—the trade 
name AUDEL. That name alone should 
be sufficient to recommend it. This highly 
respected series has been around for 
decades, but this young author manages 
to bring new light to his subject. Rather 
than open with a rehash of basic drafting, 
Bies overviews professional drafting 
room practices, equipment, and 
techniques. Guidelines for lettering, 
sketching, and instrument drawing 
follow, as does a review of geometry and 
trigonometry. In treating the various 
types of projection, he discusses the 
theory as well as the practice, so that we 
can understand why things are drawn as 
they are. 

Advanced topics include 
dimensioning, tolerances, nonthreaded 
mechanical elements, springs, thread 
systems, mechanisms (cams, gears, 
bearings), working drawings, jigs and 
fixtures, axonometric projections, and 
more. The text closes with a useful 
discussion of computer-aided drawing 
and design (CADD). Appendices detail 
drafting standards. 

This is a fine instructional text useful 
to learners with some background, and to 
woodworkers who would like to spend 
their project planning time more 
efficiently. 

Woodworking and Cabinet¬ 
making: A Basic Guide to Working 
with Wood by F. Richard Boiler, © 1986 
(Macmillan Publishing Co., 866 Third 
Ave., New York, NY 10022) 353 pp., 
hardback, $ 18.95 

This AUDEL manual is a 353-page 
hardback at a paperback price. Its 
information is solid and basic but not 
flashy—which may be precisely why 
AUDEL manuals are such a good buy. In 
clear, simple, and accurate terms, Boiler 
covers materials, design, hand and power 
tools, basic construction, and setting up a 
home workshop. Only the chapter on 
projects disappointed me. Much of the 


electrical equipment in the photos 
appears antique, and the projects 
illustrated look as though they were made 
in the 1950’s. I really wonder how much 
more expensive it would have been if the 
author and editor had included projects 
and photos capable of dazzling neophyte 
woodworkers into wanting to produce 
their best. In short, this is agood reference 
volume, but its low interest value means it 
won’t be pulled from the shelf often. 

Making Cabinets and Built-Ins: 
Techniques and Plans by Sam Allen, 
©1986 (Sterling Publishing Co., 2 Park 
Ave., New York, NY 10016) 384 pp., 
paperback, $16.95 

This book has a more modem feel to it 
than the AUDEL manual reviewed 
above. It’s better illustrated with both 
photos and drawings, the writing is 
friendlier, and its project, a kitchen, is 
more attractive and interesting. Some 
time ago I bought new kitchen cabinets 
because I thought the project was bigger 
than I could handle. If I’d had this book 
then, the new kitchen would have cost a 
third of its price, would have been better 
looking, and would have taken only a 
couple of weeks to build. 

The book is not just for beginners—its 
most interesting feature may be the ninety 
pages of bills of material for various 
styles and types of modular cabinets. Full 
use of this book could change your home, 
or at least provide you with an interesting 
and even profitable project. 

Furniture Repair & Restoration: 
Over 100 Methods & Projects by 

Len and Kay Hilts, © 1981 (Creative 
Homeowner Press, P. O. Box 527, 
24 Park Way, Upper Saddle River, 
NJ 07458-2311) 160 pp., paperback, 
$7.95 

Although this volume has been around 
since 1981, I ran across it only recently, 
and the penalty for my lack of vigilance in 
cruising the book stores has been at least 
a couple of pieces of thrown-away 
furniture. This is the book that shows you 
how to salvage those pieces that you 
thought were beyond repair. Highlights 
include fixing cane seats and backs, 
replacing casters, fixing “alligatored” 
finish, cigarette bums, dents and gouges, 
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doweled joints, broken comers, edges, 
tenons and veneer, warped joints and 
surfaces, and water rings, among others. 
The full-color illustrations really help in 
the finishing sections. At $7.95, this one’s 
a steal! 

Cabinetmaking: The Professional 
Approach by Alan Peters, © 1986 
(Macmillan Publishing Co., 866 Third 
Ave., New York, NY 10022) 197 pp., 
hardback, $29.95 

In the broadest sense, this is a how-to 
book, but not as in “how to build twenty 
projects.” Peters tel Is us how the Arts and 
Crafts Movement got to where it is today, 
how to learn woodworking, how to set up 
a shop, and how to run the finances of a 
small business (in England! I say, mate, 
be certain to collect your value-added 
tax!) Fortunately. Peters moves away 
from these things quickly and gets to 
“Design-Thinking, Techniques and 
Inspiration,” and how to get 
commissions, batch production, and 


advanced training. As a bonus of sorts, 
Peters throws in excellent drawings of 
several of his best designs. Since I got the 
book, I’ve gone through it four times, and 
it gets better each time. 

Creating Small Wood Objects as 
Functional Furniture by Donna Z. 
Meilach,© 1987 (Crown Publishers, Inc., 
225 Park Avenue South, New York, NY 
10003) 288 pp., paperback, $ 14.95 

Although I couldn’t remember seeing 
the 1976 edition of this book, I had a 
strange sense of deja vu as I perused it— 
l had seen it all somewhere before, 
somewhere else. The newest item in its 
“up-to-date” bib! iography was 
published in 1975. Apparently there have 
been no good woodworking books 
published since then. Well, there have 
been some, but this collection of 
“cut’n’paste” certainly isn’t one of them. 
This book is lovely to look at in a dated 
sort of way, but be sure to look at it very 
carefully before you buy. [pw] 
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Special Limited Offer - Expires Oct. 31,1989 


Forstner Bits : 

Forstners, the only wood bits that can: 

Bore any arc of a circle at any angle 
Make entry holes in veneer, end grain, and knots 
Leave glass smooth walls and a flat bottom hole 

Pros use them: 

For starting rabbets or grooves 
To make pocket holes to attach rails to tops, and 
rods, spindles and stretchers to legs 
To make blind holes for plugs and 
Through holes for locks 

Best Because: 

Machined from high-carbon alloy steel 
Precision ground cutting edges, lifters and brads 
Hardened to HRC 50 

Mirror polished head to maintain splinter free 
entry holes 


WHAT THEY CAN DO FOR YOU 

WHY OURS ARE BEST AND LEAST EXPENSIVE 



POCKET HOLE 
IN END GRAIN 


Inexpensive Because: 

• Manufactured in China where the US dollar is still king 

• Imported directly by us 

• Our sincere desire to bring back sensible prices for 
woodworking tools 



SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFERS 

BUY A 7-pc FORSTNER BIT SET (1/4, 3/B, 1/2, 

5/8, 3/4, 7/8,1") and we will glva you FREE a 
7-pc Brad Point Drill Sat, a $12.00 valua. 

ShlpJHndl. $4.50 c; Q A qq 
ORDER#10-1426 only 


BUY A 16-pc FORSTNER Bn SET (1/4, 3/8,1/2, 
5/8, 3/4, 7/8,1, 1 -1 /8,1 -1 /4,1 -3/8,1 -1 /2,1 -6/8, 
1-3/4,1-7/8, 2, 2-1/8") and wa will glva you FREE 
a 25-pc Brad Point Drill Sat In Metal Index, a 
$29.95 value. Shlp./Hndl. $9.50 <£ -4 0/1 QQ 
ORDER#10-1441 only * I 



All Forstner Bits fit 3/8" chucks and are 3-5/8" overall. FOR A FREE PRICE LIST OF INDIVIDUAL SIZES, 
SEND NAME AND ADDRESS TO: P.O. BOX 964, RIDGEFIELD, CT 06877 


CALL TOLL FREE: 800-447-7770 • VISA / MC / AMEX 

Dollar Trading Corp. (Est. 1953) *Dept. PW08C • P.O. BOX 8433 • GRAND RAPIDS, Ml 49518 
Ml and CT Buyers, Please Add Sales Tax • 90 Day, Hassle-Free, Money Back Guarantee 
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by Alan Marks 


Table Saw & Accessories: 
Operation & Safety 

Radial Arm Saw: Operation and 
Safety 

Band Saw: Operation & Safety 

Jointer/Surfacer & Accessories: 
Operation and Safety 

Wood Lathe & Accessories: 
Operation and Safety 

From the series Woodworking Power 
Tools, ©1987 by Meridian Education 
Corp., 236 E. Front St., Bloomington, IL 
61701, $89.00 each, each 14 minutes in 
length. 

This series constitutes what could be 
defined as standard secondary school 
training fare—straight out of the high 
school audio/video department. 

Considering the stress they place on 
avoiding accidents, these are the sort of 
videos all shop instructors and anxious 
beginners should know about. Blinking 
red text flashes on screen to caution 
students whenever the possibility of 
danger appears during a demonstration. 
Use of guards and guidelines for personal 
safety are pointed out. All tapes detail 
basic operating procedures. A teacher’s 
guide containing an outline of the 
material plus a list of suggested 
discussion questions is included with 
each tape. 

I have no criticism of the material 
itself. 1 do have a number of reservations 
concerning the way in which the 
presentation is made. 

Every video in the series is narrated by 
an overdubbed voice, the owner of which 
neverappears on screen. This anonymous 
voice gives instruction in professional, 
well-modulated, well-articulated tones 
reminiscent of what might be expected 
from a graduate of the Columbia School 
of Broadcasting. 

The Meridian Education Corporation, 
who produced this tape, markets 
hundreds of videos and filmstrips 
covering every conceivable field, 
including robotics, electronics, design, 
drafting, automotive mechanics, 
welding, metallurgy, home improve¬ 
ment, and the building trades. It is 

Alan Marks is a cabinetmaker in Carmel 
Valley, California, and a contributing editor 
to PW. 


interesting to note how the 
long-accepted, standardized approach to 
filmstrip education by the audio/visual 
industry now seems ineffectual compared 
to the way more modem video instruction 
handles it. 

Years ago, when the expense of film 
and the cost of processing necessitated 
getting things right on the first or 
second take, visual portions of the 
instruction were done separately from the 
sound. Expensive miking and mixing on 
stage were avoided. Overdubbing was 
easily done in a sound studio. If the 
narrator fluffed his lines it cost nothing 
to re-record his voice on the magnetic 
strip. 

Today, most modem video instruction 
is done with an instructor who is miked 
directly. It costs nothing to re-do a scene 
because with magnetic video tape all that 
is needed is to record directly over the 
unacceptable material. Modern miking 
techniques reduce expense as well. A 
concealed miniature lapel mike 
broadcasts an FM signal to the recorder, 
thus eliminating booms and cables. 

Receiving instruction from an 
on-screen instructor instead of a 
disembodied voice makes a presentation 
more personal and more engaging. Had I 
continually been forced to review 
narrated videos for this column, the 
intense boredom would have caused my 
demise long ago. 

I experienced other problems with the 
presentations as well. Modem teaching 
methods employ a few tricks which the 
producer of this series would do well to 
acquaint himself with. 

A prime objective in visual 
instruction, or any instruction for that 
matter, is to raise questions in the 
student’s mind. His mental faculties 
attuned to getting answers, the student 
grasps eagerly at the information supplied 
by his instructor and retains it. To 
accomplish this goal in a practical way, it 
might have been useful, for example, 
to begin by showing a unique operation 
or a unique object created using the 
power tool to be discussed. This would 
pique the student’s interest and raise a 
few internalized questions, like: “How 
was this accomplished?” or “How can 
I take advantage of this in my own 


. 


project?” 

A second tenet of modem education 
holds that a student should have some 
idea of what material is to be presented 
before he is exposed to it. This may take 
the form of an introductory outline—easy 
to accomplish in the video format, using 
superimposition of text. Along with this a 
conscious effort can be made to keep the 
student appraised throughout the tape as 
to where the instruction is leading and 
what ground has already been covered, as 
a sort of review. Such orientation 
encourages wandering minds to stay in 
the groove. 

The above commentary applies 
equally to all tapes in this series. I also 
have observations concerning a few of the 
tapes in particular. 

Regarding the band saw tape, I was 
surprised they didn’t use diagrams to 
illustrate how adjustments are made. 
Often there were fleeting references to 
parts and procedures never explained 
fully. There seemed to be more narration 
than actual demonstration. Of course, 
how much information can you really 
stuff into fourteen minutes of instruction? 
The machine used by the student did not 
appear to have a foot brake—to my mind 
an important safety feature. And why 
didn’t they show how to change the 
blade? I guess this was the instructor’s 
responsibility. The emphasis, as in all of 
the tapes, was on danger and safety. 1 
know dust collection systems are usually 
standard in secondary school shops, but 
dust itself is a hazard and should be 
pointed out as such. 

In the jointer/shaper tape, students are 
told that stock should be jointed “with the 
grain,” but this term is not defined. If I 
were a beginning student, I think I would 
get confused when told that “edge 
jointing is used to make an edge straight 
with the face.” 

The lathe tape was very well 
organized and outlined and is an 
exception to the general criticism I feel 
applies to the other tapes. The parts of the 
lathe are adequately discussed, and both 
spindle and faceplate turning are 
demonstrated. Six types of turning tools 
are mentioned but the use of each is not 
demonstrated—the mysterious 

fourteen-minute time limit again. 
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Mention is made of the ball bearing 
dead center and the cup, or cone, dead 
center, but the differences between them 
are not explained. Why not tell students 
the reason for lubricating when using the 
dead center (to keep it from burning and 
digging into the wood)? 

A demonstration of scraping is given, 
but the turning tool used is not named. The 
tool rest used in faceplate turning was 
different from the one used for spindle 
turning, but it was not named either. I 
would have liked a little more 
completeness in this video. 

The information these tapes contain is 
of critical importance to any woodshop 
beginner. They should be required 
viewing by students before they are 
permitted to use machinery and, in my 
opinion, the instructor should also give a 
demonstration afterwards, as suggested 
in the teacher's guides. 

The Meridian Education Corporation 
also markets a complete series of six 
filmstrips each covering both the radia] 
arm saw and the table saw in greater 
detail. [pW] 
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TUNGSTEN CARBIDE 
ROUTER BITS 

• Heavy duty industrial quality 

• 1 4 by 1-1 4 inch long shafts 

• Enclosed Ball Bearing Guides 

• Tools exceed A IS 1 standards 

ft 

Corner Round-over 

i 

Radius Price 

yp 1/4 " $12.50 

£ 3/8 ” $13.75 

1/2 ” $14.50 

Cove Bits 

Radius Price 

y-. 1/4 " $14.50 

Y 3/8 ” $15.50 

1/2 ” $17.00 

45° Chamfer Bits 

i 

Diameter Price 

H 1 ” $12.00 

Y 1-1/4 ” $14.00 

? 1-1/2 ” $15.50 

00% Money Back Guarantee 

Order now - Toll free 

1-800 767-4747 Anytime 

Visa - Master Charge Ok 

Or mail check to: 

SKYCROFT TOOLS, INC. 

P.O. Box 418P1 

Myersville, MD 21773-0418 



78 full-color pages of exclusive, innovative 
tools and accessories for the woodworker, 
do-it-yourselfer and hobbyist, all guaranteed! 
Mail in the coupon today...or cal) toll-free 

800-654-7817 (Dept 114) 

( ) Please rush my FREE catalog! 

Name ____ 

Address _________ 

City ___,_ 

State ___Zip __ 

Mail to Leichtung Workshops, Dept. 114 
4944 Commerce Pky • Cleveland, OH 44128 


DANIELS DISCOUNT TOOLS save time save cash 

Free Shipping famous tools for less 412-655-7541 

CALL TOLL FREE 

LARGE SELECTION 1-800-537-3274 


Milwaukee Tools 


Maktta 

ThxUciZa, 


0213-1 

Heavy-Duty Cordless 



6012HDW 

Cordless Driver-Drill 

$108.99 


Driver/Drill 


$149.77 

6093DW 

Cordless Driver-Drill Kit 

$138.80 

5371-1 

Heavy-Duty Magnum 



5007NBA 

71/4" Circular Saw 

$119.77 


Hammer-Drill Kit 


$177.99 

8419B-2W 

3/4" Hammer Drill 

$123.77 

6508 

Heavy-Duty Sawzall 


$129.77 
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Bostltch 

BOSTITCH 



Porter*Cable 

M FORIHMMHE 


N80C-1 

Nailer Coil 4D-12D 

Recon 

$299.77 

9850 

Cordless 3/8" Driver 


N70SB-1 

Nailer Stick 6D-10D 

Recon 

$229.77 


Drill Kit 

$139.77 

N12B-1 

Nailer Coil Roofing 



7556 

1/2" 2 Speed Reversing 



7/8" to 13/4" 


$368.77 


Right Angle Drill Kit 

$169.77 

N60FN-2 

Nailer - Finishing 



659 

Reversing Drywall Driver 

$79.77 


11/4" - 21/2" 


$339.77 

690 

11/2 HP Router 

$129.77 


Free Catalog Many other famous tools at LOW LOW prices. 

Hours 8-4 EST Call Now 1 -800-537-3274 Same Day Shipping 
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CONTROL THE SPEED OF YOUR ROUTER - rout at the 

SPEED THAT GIVES THE BEST RESULTS WITH THE WOOD AND BIT YOU ARE USING! 


NOW ONLY *39 Order Item #200 


FEATURES: 

• Speed Adjustable from Full Speed to 0 RPM 

• Full Horsepower and Torque at All Speeds 

• Go Back and Forth from Any Pre-Set Speed 
to Full Speed at the Flip of a Switch 


Works with All Routers 3 HP or Less 
120V 15 Amp 

Gives Your Router a Feature Only Available 
on Routers Costing Hundreds of Dollars! 


Less Tear Out • Stops Burning 

Feed at Comfortable Rate 
Better. Safer Results with Large Diameter Bits 
Less Wear on Bits 

Less Noise and Softer Starts at Lower Speeds 


EASY TO USE - Simply plug in Speed Control and plug your router • Reduces speed electronically without reducing torque; electronic 
into the Speed Control - turn dial tor best results. (Speed Control has feed-back maintains speed by increasing voltage to motor as load 
a clip that can be worn on your belt or hung on wall or left loose.] increases. 


CARBIDE TIPPED ROUTER BITS PROFESSIONAL PRODUCTION QUALITY GUARANTEED 
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$14.00 

#366 

BUwti 

m 

V Slot Cutter 

¥ Deep 

t¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14,00 

#368 


Sto! Cutter 

¥ Deep 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14,00 

#403 

f 


¥ Dovetail 

9 degree 

¥ 

¥ 

1/4* 

$7,50 

#405 



\'f Dovetail 

14 degree 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$8.50 

#409 



V Dovetail 

14 degree 

¥ 

¥ 

i.V 

$10.50 

8709 



¥ Dovetail 

14 degree 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$10.50 

#402 

r 

i 

¥ Dovetail 

8 degree For 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$12,00 

#404 

/ 

i 

¥ Dovetail 

8 degree Leigh 

V 


¥ 

$12.00 

8708 


I 

1 Vi s* Dovetail 

8 degree Jigs 

n h£ 

r 

¥ 

$17.50 


New 24-page catalogue now 


ITEM 

NO. 

BEST CUT 
BEST PRICE 

DESCRIPTION 

ANGLE/DEPTH/RADIUS 
CIRCLE DIAMETER 

URGE 

DIA. 

CUTTING 

LENGTH 

SHANK 

SIZE 

PRICE 

#415 

F 

3 

V 4 1 Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$10.00 

#416 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$11.00 

#417 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

u h£ 

¥ 

$14.00 

#418 



¥ Core Box 

round nose 

¥ 

¥ 

V4 ? 

$15.00 

#719. 


r Core Box 

round nose 

1* 

¥ 

¥ 

$18.00 

#470 


¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

>/4* 

¥ 

¥ 

$7.90 

#471 

irr 


W Straight 

plunge cutting 


f 

¥ 

$7,00 

#472 


1 

¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

tv 

$7.00 

"1474 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

r 

¥ 

$7.00 

#775 

it 


V 2 1 Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

2* 

¥ 

$14.00 

#476 



fie* Straight 

piunge cutting 

W 

r 

V 

$7.00 

#478 


II 

¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

i 1 

¥ 

$8.00 

#479 



¥ Straight 

plunge cutting 

¥ 

i* 

¥ 

$10.00 

#781 


1 r Straight 

plunge cutting 

1* 

1¥ 

¥ 

$12.00 

#500 


¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$7.00 

#502 



¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$7.50 

#503 


1 

¥ Flusn 

Trimming 

¥ 

1* 

¥ 

$8.50 

#804 

Sx 1 

¥ Flush 

Trimming 

¥ 


¥ 

$9.00 

#545 



Tongue 1 Groove 

Straight . 

f¥ 

r 

¥ 

$30.00 

#845 



Tongue ^ Groove 

Straight 

1¥ 

r 

¥ 

$30,00 

#546 

■F 


TongueS Groove 

Wedge 

1?16* 

i* 

¥ 

$30.00 

#846 

■ 

TongueS Groove 

Wedge 

1¥ 

r 

¥ 

$30.00 

#450 


¥ Beading 

Vs* R 

¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$11,00 

#451 



Beading 

%*R 

¥ 

¥ 

iV 

$11,00 

8233 

> 


¥ Beading 

W R 

r 

¥ 

¥ 

$13.00 

#453 


?¥ Beading 

#¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$14,00 

#454 


■T 

¥ Beading 

¥ R 

1¥ 

¥ 

¥ 

$15.50 

#455 


¥ Beading 

¥ R 

t¥ 

¥ 

‘ ¥ 

$17.00 

#375 


45 degree 

45 degree 

¥ 

1¥ 

¥ 

$15.00 

#676 



Chamfer 

45 degree 

¥ 

IV 

¥ 

$23.00 


available, featuring hundreds of bits. 



MAKE BEAUTIFUL RAISED PANEL DOORS ... WITH YOUR 1/4" ROUTER! 

Professional production quality bit makes it quick and easy to produce matching rails and stiles ■ 
the panel raising bit with ball bearing guide makes the raised panel perfect every time. 

Regular value Over $150.00 ORDER ITEM # 554 for 1 /4" Shank Set 

SALE PRICE JJ>by^ D FOR COMPLETE SET (Includes all bits shown) 


SET ALSO AVAILABLE IN ^ 
SHANK - $79.95 - Item #852 



RAISED PANEL BIT 

SUPPLIED WITH 
BALL BEARING 

T Large Diameter 
CARBIDE TIPPED 
1 /4" Shank 


REVERSIBLE COMBINATION RAIL and STILE BIT 

(For making matching rails and stiles in raised panel doors, 
etc.} Works with stock from 11/16" to 7/8" thick 


PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF PANEL DOOR 
(WITH ONE RAIL REMOVED) 



To order by Master Charge or Visa Call Toll Free, 7 Day - 24 Hour Order Service 

1-800-533-9298 or send check to: MLCS Ltd., P.O. Box 4053 PF, Rydal, PA 19046 



































































































We're Not Tool Snobs, But... 




Laminated Steel Chisels are just not for every¬ 
one. As with much of life, owning and using the 
very best appeals to only a small select group of 
people, even when, as with chisels, the cost is 
clearly affordable. 

For hundreds of years, traditional Japanese 
chisels have been forged by Masters and their 
journeymen. The blades, of high carbon steel, 
hardened to Rockwell C 64-66, are supported by 
an upper layer of iron that absorbs the shock of 
mallet blows. The very hard steel takes an 
exceedingly sharp edge and holds it far longer 
than any Western chisel. These are lifetime tools . 
Combination Tang and Socket construction for 
added strength. 9" Overall, 2-1/4" long Blades. 

Sizes: 1/8", 1/4", 3/8", 1/2", 5/8", 3/4", 7/8", 1", 

1-1/4", 1-1/2". 

ORDER #02-0731 set of 10 Laminated Steel 
Chisels only $89.95 plus $4.00 ship/handle. 

WHY PROFESSIONALS USE 
BRAD POINT DRILLS 

Brad Points are engineered espe¬ 
cially for wood - soft wood or hard. 

The center point {brad point) of the 
drill is pushed into the marked 
location for the hole. It locks into 
position and will not slide out. Then 
the motor is turned on. The hole is 
drilled exactly where it is wanted. 

This is the most important part of 
doweling, after proper measuring. 

The two outside spurs cut clean 
entry holes. There is no tear out 
(splintering) - not even in Oak or 
Curly Maple - so that if the hole is to 
be later plugged to cover a screw, 
the periphery of the hole will be 
almost invisible. 

These spurs provide smooth hole 
walls and almost flat bottoms. A 
dowel should touch bottom to glue properly. Metal wording drills 
leave a tapered bottom. 

It is best to own a complete 25-pc set and have every size from 1/8" 
to 1/2" in increments of 1/64tbs (.0156") because commercial 
doweling is seldom sized exactly. Dowels that are too loose don’t 
cut it; those that are too tight don't fit 

WHY DOLLAR'S BRAD POINTS ARE BEST: Our drills are milled 
from the solid; others are only roll forged. Our brad points and 
spurs are first milled then ground for accuracy. We use high 
carbon, alloy steel. Many others are made from plain carbon steel. 

Our drills are heat treated and hardened to Rockwell C48-52. They 
are tough, sharp and long lasting. Most companies that sell drills 
do not know what they are made of, or what the hardness is. 

AS FOR PRICE, YOU BE THE JUDGE. 

These drills will fit any 3/8" or larger chuck. 

FREE metal index included. 

ORDER #10-0100 25-pc Brad Point Drill Set Only $29.95 ea. 

2 or more sets to one address only $26.95 ea. 
Ship/Handling $3.00 tor 1, $5.00 tor 2 or more to one address, 




DRY POWDER CONCENTRATE 

(fWT. PENP.) 

" THE SECRET IS IN THE T. L .C." 

• MIXES WITH AKY COOKlNd OIL* 

^VEGETABLE, PEANUT, OLIVE, (3RAPET SEED. 

Sunflower, wfu>aer,ycu name lfl) 


• NON-TOXIC, CHILD SAFE ! 

• NO OBNOXIOUS , LINGER¬ 
ING- odors! 



• 3 BEAUTIFUL COLORS 

LIGHT WALNUT, DARK WALNUT, 
AND MAHCX3ANY. 

• UNLIMITED SHELF AND 
STORAGE LIFE 1 . 

• ECONOMICAL! NO WASTE: 

MIX AS MUCH OR AS UTTl£ 

AS YOU NEED PER JOB*. 

• IDEAL FDR. HOBB(ES,/W- 
TlQUES,TtxJCH-ues And 
CRAFTS? 

• GUUX AND EASY SOAP AND 

WATER VYASH-UP ! 

• DOUBLE YOUR MONEY BACK GUARANTEE'. IF FORAuy REASON 

YOU ARE DISSATISFIED WITH “ PBRSJ lOOTY " W6CD C*L TIAJISH PERtTR- 
AmcEj VtCU- HAPPILY REFUND Wrr» Dootc6 YOUR. MOtJ&y BAOii 

TO OQDER CALL COLLECT: 649“ *133“ 3632 

ofl. worre: 

<607 NORTH HORNE, OCEANSIDE CA. 920?4 


Edurw 

DRY POyVPEfV 
CONCENTRATE 

ADD*1.50 POSTAGE And pAWDhue. 

- ■ -- 



ALL-IN-ONE... 

• Bar Clamp • Straight Edge 

• Fence • Power Tool Guide 


As a FENCE or GUIDE, it attaches ten times faster 
than ’C' clamping and won’t surface mar wood. As a 
BAR CLAMP, the unique low profile jaws enable you 
to clamp butt-jointed corners (down to W material) 
and also allow edge clamping. These clamps always 
lay flat for easy assembly set-ups. World’s fastest, 
most versatile bar clamp! 

TWO SIZES AVAILABLE: 

24" Grip.$22.95 

50" Grip (panel size).$32.95 

ORDER TOLL-FREE! 

1 800 428-3809 (Inside California) 

1 800 228-1806 (Outside California) 





CROSS CUTTING 
GUIDE Cno “C" clamps) 


ASSEMBLY CLAMPING 


SHORT JAYS ALLOW 
EDGE CLAMPING 


Master Card, Visa, Check or Money Order. In California, add 6% sales tax. 


WE PAY FREIGHT within Continental U.S.A. 


CALL TOLL FREE: 800-447-7770 ■ VISA/MC/AMEX 
Dollar Trading Corp. (Est. 1953): P.O. Box 8433. Grand Rapids Ml 49518 
Dept. PW 08 ■ Sales Tax Ml 4%; CT 7-1/2% 

k NO HASSLE, 30-DAY MONEY BACK GUARANTEE ^ 



odman 


RODMAN & COMPANY,INC. 


965 W. VENICE BLVD. 
LOS ANGELES, CA 90015 
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The Business End „„ c , 

by Peter Good Effective Selling 


Wouldn’t it be nice if every meeting with a potential client 
actually resulted in a sale 1 ? I can’t make promises, but perhaps I 
can give you some new insights into the process of effective 
selling that can substantially increase the returns on your efforts. 

An important ground rule in commercial dealings is that you 
must get out of yourself and learn to relate to the customer on 
their level. You must learn to read between their lines, and when 
they speak, it’s important that you really hear what they say. A 
big problem that many of us have is that we’re rather 
self-centered and tend to take a glorified view of our products 
and abilities. While there’s nothing inherently wrong with this, 
we sometimes become preoccupied with such notions, clouding 
our ability to establish a meaningful and productive sales 
relationship with a potential buyer. So, the first thing we have to 
do is to be able to mentally put ourselves on the shelf—secure in 
the knowledge that our self will still be there when we come back 
for it—and devote our full attention to the potential buyer. 

A good way to get used to this type of attitude is to practice 
it on the phone. This is particularly important when someone 
calls you for the first time in regard to your business. When the 
phone rings, before you pick it up, be sure that your mind has 
finished dealing with whatever you were doing before the phone 

As the owner of Grand Openings in Oakland , California, Peter 
Good manufactures doors. He also gives seminars at national 
woodworking shows on business aspects of running a small shop. 


rang. Put that activity, thought, or whatever, mentally on hold. 
It’s crucially important in the sales process for you to “be there” 
when you make initial contact with a potential customer. Don’t 
be sharing any part of your attention with anything else. If you 
do, you’re likely to miss some of the subtleties of the caller’s 
message, and perhaps even make some glaring errors, like 
failing to catch their name the first time. If, at any other time in 
that conversation, you have to ask them to repeat their name, you 
weren’t there when they said it the first time; you were 
somewhere else, mentally. And if you’re only half there now, 
they may reason, will you continue to be only half there? 

Remember that the caller is coming to you for help in some 
way. They may be timid and, in all likelihood, harbor many fears 
about contacting you. Will you understand what they need? Do 
you do that sort of thing? Do you have the time? Can they afford 
it? Will you treat them fairly? Do you do good work? Can you 
really provide what they want, or are you just another seller of 
empty promises? 

In talking to you, the potential customer may not express 
their fears, but you need to understand that those things are 
present, even if they are not spoken. We all have fears when 
contemplating the purchase of nearly everything. We often fear 
that the product or service will be too expensive, will not do what 
we hope it will do, or any one of a hundred other things. 
(Remember your last major tool purchase?) We have these fears 


WOODWORKER II best on TABLE SAW 

With this ONE ALL PURPOSE blade 40 Teeth and i/a kerf. 
SMOOTH RIP & CROSSCUT V'-T ROCKHARDS and 
SOFTWOODS with smooth-as-sanded surface. 
PLY-VENEERS oak/birch crosscut with NO BOTTOM 
SPLINTER. 

■ Mostly V8 kerf 15° ATB and 20° face hook (easyfeed) 

■ DOUBLE HARDER and 40% STRONGER CARBIDE. 

• Ends blade changing (does rip. combo and crosscut}. 

• Ends scratchy saw cuts (for the rest of your life). 

• Ends second step finishing (jointing and sanding). 

• Ends cutting i/ie" oversize to allow for RESURFACE. 


Buy and sharpen ONE blade instead of 3. 24T rip, 50T 
Combination, 80T Crosscut. 

• Strongly recommend our .001 flat large stiffener - 
dampener against outside of blade for smoothest, quietest, 
cuts by this and any other blade. 

■ Use 30T if ripping mostly 2" - 3" hardwoods. 

• Side wobble held .001 — others .004/.010 is common' 

• RAISE for THICK woods, LOWER for THIN woods and 
perfect cut everything! 




List 

Sale 


List 

Sale 

12" 

x40T*T 

S183 

$109 

8" x 40T 3/32" 

$136 

$82 

12 

x 30T x 1 

162 

97 

30Ta-l2“ 

115 

69 

10" 

x 40T 

156 

94 

7' 4 ” x 30T Vj?" 

112 

49 


30T 

135 

81 

7-V30T3 V 

112 

49 

9" 

x 40T 

146 

88 

s.'tl" noies, bonne 

1 to 11/4’ 



30T 

125 

75 

-$7.50 — SHIPPING S3.50 


ALSO help your SEARS blade, FREUD, PIRANHA, JAPANESE 
THIN SAW, DML, LEITZ, etc. 

FOR BETTER CUTS! 



Use our large Va" DAMPENER 
STIFFENERS, against one side 
6 ” - $25 Parallel and Mat to .QOI 

5 '- 24 Stops vibration, flutter, 
cuttmg no^se and blade 
ring. 

4 - 21 Tryable and RETURNABLE 
Full cash refund. 


FREE dampener or SlQ 00 oil witn any 2nd Made. 


Vb" holes bore to 1 1 i $7 50 extra Others 
available Add S2 00 Shipping. 


WOODWORKER I Best on RADIAL SAW 


For TABLE and RADIAL SAW 


(tablesaw too) This ALL PURPOSE blade gives scratch free 
POLISHED cuts on all materials RIP or CROSSCUT up to 2". 
All 60T and THIN kerf 20° ATB and 5° face hook. 
DOUBLE HARDER and 40% STRONGER carbide. 

THIN KERF: 

Saves V3 wood loss on each cut, radial or table. 

Feeds easy when used for moderate rip and crosscut on 
table saw. 

Reduces “JUMP IN” greatly for better “PULL-CONTROL". 
Practically eliminates bottom splinter on RADIAL 
CROSSCUT. . 

Totally stops ALL bottom and top splinter on ply veneers 
in push-cut mode on RADIAL, 

Our STIFFENER STRONGLY RECOMMENOED AGAINST 
outside of blade only for best cuts. 

Made and serviced in USA for your benefit. 



List 

Sale 

12" x 60T x 1" or 5/8” 

$198 

$119 

10” x 60 T >■• 5/8" 

162 

97 

9" x 60T x Sia T 

156 

94 

8" x 60 T x S/a" 

150 

90 

New 8 w x 40 T x: 5/a" 

136 

82 

RY0BI RA200 TS200 

MAKITA 5008 NBA 

HITACHI PSM8 

PORTER CABLE 368-1 


Lasercut DADO KING MULTITOOTH dado set cuts ALL 1-4" - 13-16" 

flat bottom grooves WITH or CROSSGRAIN all woods and 
VENEER PLYS. NO SPLINTERING due to unique 4T and 8T 
fillers and 24T outside saws. NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE USA!! 

• # # 

8“x24Tx4Tx$T fillers i3ne ,, set S299 5.e"set $209 

8"x24Tx4T 3 .*4 j set 2-19 1/2' set 179 

10" x 241 x 4T - 8T fillers 13,ns' set 362 


FOR MOP MELAMINE & LOW PRESSURE LAMINATES 
8" Neg-shear 24T x 2T or 4T fillers $259 

10" Neg-shear 24T x 2T or 4T fillers 314 

S.-B" holes — bnrmg extra — SHIPPING $5.50 



(very good on chop saw too!) STOP SPLINTERING 
those SPLINTERY OAKS, HARDWOOD VENEERS and 
thin 2 SIDE LAMINATES ON PARTICLE BOARD. 

FOR FASTER FEED RATES AND MORE ABSOLUTE 


SPLINTER CONTROL. 


DURALINE HI-AT 

Note: Fine Woodworking 
Editorial Nov ./Dec. 1988 
No. 73pg. 65S.N. 
recommends high 
alternating top bevel (ATB) 
thin kerfs and large blade 
stiffeners for smoothest 
cuts on RADIAL SAWS, 


etc. 


microscopi- n sutnng edge 



All s/e" hole. Boring up to 1 1 / 4 " $7.50 extra 
— Larger holes ~— time basis. 
Shipping $3.50. 


HI-AT Price List 


8" 

x 80T 

S202 

14" ■ SOT 

$232 

9" 

x 80T 

207 

100T 

266 

10" 

< 80T 

207 

16" > 30T 

262 

12" 

^ 80T 

212 

100T 

294 


100T 

253 




All CARBIDE Is THE HARDEST OF THE C-4 grades 
and 40 o STRONGER, NOT WEAKER 1 ' 


For 50% Id 300% .ornger life! 



FREE dampener or S10.00 off with any 
2nd blade. 


CHOPMASTER SERIES FOR MITER SAWS U r 

tight, smoolh, splinter-free miter-jcunts NEiA 
AVAILABLE SIZES. 


8 1 / 2 " ■ 60T ■ Sflf 
9"x80T - w 

10" x air x s/a" 

14" * 10 Q T * r 

IS" X1Q07 X 1* 


List 

$179 

204 

207 

2m 

111 


Sale 

S 89 
99 
109 
160 
164 


WE RECOMMEND OUR FACTORY SHARPENING 2-3 DAYS ON f HESE AND ALL MAKES OF CAHBlDE TIP SAWS SKIP IN UPS 
(500 gnt mucmscopedj *0 x4Qr $14 25. 6QTS16 S3 Add return UPS $3 or 2nd Day Air S5 

NOW . ORDER rha one blade ihai will outlast you* ft Q-2Q sharpening 5 possible} 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED OR FULL CASH REFUND 
40 years of One American saw making & sharpening 

FORREST MANUFACTURING COMPANY. INC. 
250 Delawanna Ave.. Clifton. NJ 07014 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome. 




Use small stiffener where possible. 

We honor Amex, Visa & MasterCard, 

Money Orders, Personal Checks and COD’S 
To order BY MAIL clip ad, circle choices and 
enclose payment. Specify Dept. PW when ordering. 
PHONE TOLL FREE! 
1-800-526-7852 (In NJ: 201 473-5236) 


IPS 
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Popular Woodworking 























because we have been let down, ripped off or disillusioned so 
many times that we can scarcely believe it when everything 
works out just fine. You will have an incredible selling 
advantage if you can let a potential customer know early in the 
process that you understand that they have fears, and Jet them 
know that you will not repeat the things that brought on their 
fears in the first place. Then, of course, you have to be sure not 
to repeat those things, once you make the sale. 

We have been concentrating on the concerns of the customer, 
which is as it should be. Most of us like attention and caring from 
others and if we get it, we will continue to go back to the source. 
Isn’t it great when you find a garage that really knows how to fix 
your car right and does a good job, on time, with a smile, at a fair 
price? And isn’t it great when the repair proves to be properly 
and reliably done? Most people would go considerably out of 
their way to patronize such a business and will never go 
elsewhere. Good businesses are so hard to find that when we do, 
we never let go of them. Think of your business the same way. 
Concentrate on the customers and their needs, and they’ll keep 
coming back to you. Remember in your conversations with 
customers or potential customers to use words like “you” and 
“your” frequently, and use “me” and “l” only when necessary. 
This same thing holds true for any kind of advertising. Keep in 
mind that an important ingredient in successful selling is to 
create a bond between the buyer and your product or service. Ask 
yourself, “What can I say to this person to make them feel 
emotionally drawn to my product or service?” 

What about reading between the lines? This is a little more 
tricky because most of us tend to not say exactly what we mean, 
because to do so might not be socially acceptable, and so we tone 
it down a bit—maybe a lot. Your job, therefore, becomes that of 
interpreter to determine the full importance of the buyer’s 
words. The interpretive process is further complicated by the 
fact that what that person is saying is often deeply influenced by 
either positive or negative emotional experiences from their 
distant past, which they may not even be consciously aware of. 
Listen carefully for indications of resistance to certain materials, 
procedures or designs. Such resistance, although mildly stated, 
may be the result of some traumatic past experience. If this is the 
case (and you’ll probably never know), it could be disastrous, 
from the standpoint of making a sale, for you to ignore their 
resistance or worse yet, insist that their resistance is groundless 
or without merit. Instead, it would generally be more productive 
to accept the resistance and offer alternative solutions. If you try 
to justify the original idea, even if you think it’s better, it may 
cause the buyer to take a defensive position (perhaps not even 
knowing why), which will greatly reduce your chances of 
making a sale. 

Speaking of alternatives, a good selling practice is to present 
several different solutions, if possible, and explain the 
advantages and disadvantages of each. This al lows the customer 
to make an informed decision. More importantly, it indicates to 
them that you are sensitive to the fact that they may have needs 
or desires which may not have been fully expressed and that to 
accommodate such things, you are giving them some options. 
Also, if you explain the pros and cons of alternatives or choices, 


you are showing respect for their ability to select among several 
things. 

Putting together a sales procedure which encompasses all of 
these issues will establish you as someone who cares about the 
customer and is responsive to their needs. If you also come 
through with a quality product or service that doesn’t let the 
buyer down, you’ 11 have a winning combination that, in the final 
analysis, may cause you a problem of a different sort: How to 
deal with success. All woodworkers should have that problem. 



Popular, 

Pocket-size 


MINI-LIGNO 

$110 

Only 


Also available as: 

Mim-F Range 6-36% 
Mim-C with external probe 


mosstur^ defects are irreversible. 
Therefore dent waste money ard 
time on wet wood. Use a moisture 
mete* to he sure you work 
■ only with dry wood. 

\ Ask for fa* on 

\ moisture meters (range 4-30%, 
\ 4-60%) and accessories to 

\ monitor air or kiln drying. 


that the moisture content of wood is 
crucial. Moisture related defects such as 
surface checks, warp-age, cracks, soose 
joints, foggy finishes, etc., can rum 
■ the best piece ever built. 




^ BvisyyleiLy. lCp*€>W'l j 


Wood Moisture Meter 

from Ugnomat USA 


RO. Box 30145 
Portland. OR 97230 
Tel: 800-227-2105 503-257-8957 



produce classic traditional mouldings. Bits are shown Full Size - 2 Flute Carbide Tipped. 
Order by VISA / MasterCard, 7 Day / 24 Hour Service, Call 1-800-533-9298 
or send check to MLCS Ltd., P.0. Box 4053 PD, Rydal, PA 19046 
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Tests and Comments w ■ * 

by Hugh Foster Tru-Match Edge Joining System 




The toughest part of gluing boards 
edge-to-edge the old-fashioned way is 
lining up the faces flush to each other. A 
shaper with the right cutters can create a 
scarf joint that interlocks the two edges so 
the faces line up; this also results in a 
stronger joint with more gluing surface 
area. Well, now there’s an easy way to get 
similar results with a router. 

Porter-Cable’s Tru-Match™ Edge 
Joining System works by way of a special, 
corrugated router bit and a stepped router 
sub-base. The bit and base are available 
individually, together as an accessory kit 
for certain Porter-Cable routers, or as a 
complete system that includes their 
model #6902 router fitted with a 1 / 2 " 
collet. 


CL 
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The stepped sub-base allows you to make 
both cuts with the same depth setting. 


The Tru-Grip Clamp T n ' Tool Guide is a straightedge 

for guiding routers or portable circular saws that can be secured 

without C-clamps or hand screws; it can also work as a bar clamp. 



The corrugated profile on the edge of one 
board is offset just enough to match the 
profile on the other board so the two 
sufaces line up flush. 


To use the tool, clamp a straightedge 
3-1/4" back from the edge to be joined. 
What came to mind for this straightedge 
was the Tru-Grip Clamp ‘n’ Tool Guide; 
interestingly enough, these Tru-Grip 
clamps in 24" and 50" lengths are 
available at Porter-Cable Service Centers 
as well as from Trend-Lines, Rodman, 
and other tool sources. The clamps cannot 
be recommended too highly. 

Set the depth of the bit to the thickness 
of your material, plus 1 / 8 ". Put your 
hear-muffs on: the tool runs at 92dB, not 
Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture 
designer!builder in Manitowoc, Wisconsin 
and (he author of The Biscuit Joiner 
Handbook (Sterling Publishing Co., 387 
Park Avenue South, New York, NY 10016). 


bad for a router, but loud enough that 
protracted use is sure to damage your 
hearing; better safe than sorry! 

As with most router operations, 
always run the tool from left to right. If 
you have the layout right, the only thing 
you’ll have to remember is to turn the 
router 180° for opposite sides of a joint. 
Routing half the joint on the “high” side of 
the router base and the other half on the 
“low” side is what permits the two halves 
to mate flush. 

This tool is such an easy operator that 
it might make biscuit joining as irrelevant 
as biscuits have made doweling for this 
kind of application. It makes for fast, 
easy, and supremely accurate work. [PW] 


Where to Get Them 

Porter-Cable’s Tru-Match Edge 
Joining System #692 specially fitted 
router and bit. or #6921 sub-base and 
bit accessory kit for routers with 
#42186 or #10695 sub-base: contact 
Porter-Cable Corporation, P. O. Box 
2468, Jackson, TN 38302-2468, (901) 
668-8600. 

Tru-Grip Clamp “n’ Tool Guide 
available from Porter-Cable; Rodman 
and Company, Inc., 965 W. Venice 
Blvd. Los Angeles, CA 90015, (800) 
228-1806: or Trend-Lines 375 
Beachham St. Chelsea, MA 02150, 
(800) 343-3248. 
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Offering a compiete line of fine 
quality tools inlcuding... 

✓JOINTERS 
✓LATHES 
✓MORTISERS 
✓PLANERS 
✓SANDERS 
✓SAWS 
✓and more! 

Featuring: 

SPINDLE SHAPER 

SK-30SPA. .$799.00 
1"and 3/4" Spindle 3HP 
28"x30" table F/R Switch 
SLIDING TABLE SK-35ST. $199.00 


TRUE VALUE &TRUE QUALITY 




LOBO POWER TOOLS 

9034 Bermudez Street, Box 9876 
Pico Rivera CA. 90660 
(213)949-3747 

All F.O.B. Pico Rivera,CA 
Write or call now 

FREE BROCHURE 

Or $3 Catalog ($5 refunded with order) 

One year free parts warranty 
We specialize in customer satisfaction 







Has Been Making Space 
Saving Machines for More 
Than 30 Years 


THE INTELLIGENT ONE MAN SHOP 



1 2" Jointer 
1 2" Planer 
Mortiser 

3 //' - V /a" Shaper 
10" Table Saw with 
50" Sliding Table 


Send $4 (refundable) plus $2 S & H to Laguna Tools to receive a 40 min. video presentation , 
and learn why the Robland X 31 is the most popular way to set up a one-man shop in Europe. 


For Information and Your Nearest Dealer CALL 


1 - 800 - 234-1 976 

^ APR 8 MA T r " 1 ^ 11 ^ 


2031 Laguna Canyon Road * Laguna Beach, CA 02651 * 714-494-7006 




































Tried and True 

1 

by Graham Blackburn 

The Workbench 


I moved my shop recently and, as is 
usual when this happens, was forced into 
a consideration of all the extra stuff that 
seems to accumulate between moves. It’s 
hard for me to work in a disorganized 
environment so my shop is generally 
pretty neat. I think I know what’s what 
and where everything is—-but it’s 
astonishing how much extracreeps in and 
gets secreted away, quite forgotten until 
something as drastic as a move forces it 
out into the open. 

Now it’s easy to understand how that 
extra screwdriver that you picked up at a 
yard sale and threw into a drawer was 
quickly forgotten, and how you soon lost 
track of numerous other small items 
acquired here and there, but a workbench 
is another matter. Even small benches are 
substantial objects and difficult to 
overlook, but I had become oblivious to 
the fact that my shop now housed an extra 
full-sized antique cabinetmaker’s bench, 
fully eight and a half feet long! It sounds 
impossible, especially when you consider 
that my old shop was not much bigger 
than a two-car garage, but somehow the 
bench had disappeared from view—at 
least as a bench—and! was quite taken by 
surprise when 1 began the move and 
uncovered this large behemoth lurking in 
the shadows. 

Uncovered is, of course, the operative 
word here. This extra bench had been 
acquired a while ago as a potential project 
for restoration and incorporation into my 
regular workspace. The usual press of 
day-to-day business had delayed the 
proposed restoration, and in the 
meantime, the bench had begun to be used 
first as an extra worksurface, then as an 
extra storage surface. Eventually the 
workbench had disappeared under a 
welter of boxes containing painting 
supplies, carving samples, special 
hardware. scales, glue containers, cans of 
Danish oil, lacquer thinner, boxes of 
roofing nails, a big shop fan, and my 
emergency electric heater. I had erected a 
‘'temporary” shelf above the bench for 
jars of assorted nuts, bolts, w ashers, and 
screws, and had rapidly filled the space 

Graham Blackburn is a furniture designer/ 
maker in Rio del Mar, California and the 
author of many hooks on woodworking and 
home maintenance. 


below with boxes of rags and other 
finishing supplies. One end of the bench 
had become completely obscured with 
the automotive equipment that I am 
forced to keep in the shop, and the other 
end had been pressed into service as a 
convenient place to rest a bunch of 
wooden sash cramps that had 
unexpectedly come my way. The result of 
ail this was that the bench had literally 
disappeared from sight. 

Now I have always loved tools for 
theirown sake, but have neveradmitted to 
being a tool collector, so I try and abide by 
the self-imposed rule that if 1 haven’t 
used something in the last two years it’s 
time to get rid of it. I am very happy with 
my regular bench—a large European 
model of classic design which I 
periodically resurface and refinish—and 
the fact that I had completely forgotten 
about the very existence of the antique 
bench seemed adequate proof that it was 
not really needed and should be disposed 
of. This decided, I went about the awful 
business of packing everything else into 
boxes, and forgot about the bench for the 
moment. I felt sure that when the time 
came, 1 ’d be able to find an eager home for 
such a desirable item. 

The days passed, and the old shop 
grew gradually emptier since T was not 
moving far, and could effect the move 
bit by bit. Slowly, the antique bench 
was revealed until finally it was the only 
object left in the now vacant space. It 
stood there, magnificent, its ancient 
patina glowing in the deserted shop, 
looking larger than ever, and I could not 
avoid examining it more closely than 1 
had before. As its presence grew more 
powerful, it became more difficult to 
do anything about disposing of it. This 
was no ordinary bench, no mere 
convenient extra worksurface for the 
occasional helper or student who finds 
his or her way into my shop; this was 
a king among benches, and L remem¬ 
bered my excitement when I had first 
come across it. 

It had been one of those serendipitous 
finds that occur now and then when one is 
not actively looking for anything in 
particular. I had been helping a friend 
move, and the bench, which had been in 
the house when my friend had bought it, 


had had to go as part of the general 
clearing out for the new owner. It had not 
meant more to my friend than another 
cumbersome object to be dealt with, but I 
had seen it not only as something to do 
with woodworking (which always 
arouses my interest) but as something 
obviously very old and of great potential 
use in my own shop. At the time there had 
been no time to do more than quickly 
move it; and its subsequent fate, after a 
couple more moves on my part, has been 
explained above. 

Now I looked at it more carefully. It 
was, as already mentioned, eight and a 
half feet long. Aside from the extra labor 
involved in the resurfacing of such a large 
bench that is necessary from time to time, 
a large bench is much to be preferred over 
a smaller one. It provides not only good 
working space and support for planing 
long and wide boards, but is also 
invaluable for assembly—especially of 
things with legs that must all be 
referenced off the same flat surface. 

Cabinetmaker’s benches have 
evolved over the last two hundred years 
into a fairly standard form equipped with 
a pair of vises—one at the right-hand end 
(as you stand in front of the bench), and 
one on the front of the bench, towards the 
left-hand end. The former is known as a 
tail or end vise, and the latter is a face vise 
or, if it extends all the way from the top of 
the bench to the floor, a leg vise. This 
bench was fitted with a massive tail vise, 
nicely dovetailed and operated by a large 
wooden screw, and a full-length leg vise, 
also operated by a large wooden screw, 
and complete with a bored adjustment bar 
at its foot. 

Benches have not always had vises, 
and many of the holding devises that were 
used before they became common may 
still be incorporated to good effect on 
modern benches. This bench had its share 
of these, too, but before describing them 
in greater detail. I’d like to say something 
about the wooden screws used in earlier 
vises such as those on this bench. Most of 
the time when they are found today, they 
are in such a sad state of repair that it can 
be difficult to believe that they ever 
functioned very efficiently. 

A recent Tried and True column (PW 
48, April/May 1989 described the tools 
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something very simple, fixed to the 
underside of the benchtop or to the 
supporting frame. Common faults are that 
the guide block is loose in its fixing, the 
slots or cutouts for the guides are 
excessively worn and permit too much 
play, or that the block and guides are 
misaligned—making a wider, and hence, 
too sloppy adjustment necessary if the 
vise is to be opened and closed to its full 
extent. 

It may be necessary to replace the 
guide block if it is too worn or broken, or 
it may simply be a question of resecuring 
it firmly to the bench. Once the guides are 
rigidly fixed to the face of the vise, they 
should slide through the block with as 
little slop as possible. The fit should be so 
tight that waxing the guides is necessary 
before they will slide through easily. 

The second part that may need 
attention is the garter. The garter keeps 
the screw attached to the face of the vise, 
and at the same time allows it to turn. It 
may be simply made out of wood, or it 


that were once common for making the 
wooden threads that were used on a 
variety of objects, including the large 
wooden screws common on 
cabinetmaker’s benches. When adjusted 
properly and kept in good repair, these 
screws make possible vises that have 
great holding power combined with a 
niceness of grip—capable of firmly 
holding a thin piece of .paper. 
Unfortunately, such old vises have often 
been terribly abused and it is sometimes 
difficult for them to securely grasp even a 
two-by-four. There are, however, really 
only two parts that need attention to keep 
these vises working efficiently: the guide 
arms and the screw garter. 

Regardless of the condition of the 
benchtop and the mating surface of the 
vise (which can be improved, if 
necessary, later), the first thing to see to, 
if you come into possession of one of 
these vises (or a bench), is the proper 
operation of the guide arms. They must be 
rigidly fixed in the wooden face of the 
vise itself. This may have been effected in 
various ways, as shown in Figure I. 
Furthermore, they must run smoothly and 
truly in whatever form of guide block has 
been provided for them. This is usually 
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Tried and True 

continued 

may consist of a two-part cast iron piece, 
as shown in Figure 2. Once you locate it, 
it is usually quite obvious how it is (or 
ought to be) attached. All that is usually 
needed is to see that it too is securely in 
place and will allow the screw to turn with 
a minimum of play, possi bly with the help 
of a little lubrication (grease in the case of 
a metal garter, and wax in the case of a 
wooden garter). 

The above holds true for all vises— 
tail, face, and leg vises—but leg vises, 
because of their extra size, are usually 
provided with an additional adjustment at 
their foot. There are various ways in 
which the foot of the leg vise may be held 
securely, so that the face remains parallel 
to the face of the bench no matter how 
widely the vise is opened. The 
commonest method is a simple bar or 
beam, fixed to the face of the vise like the 
guides, which runs through a slot usually 
formed in the leg of the bench. This beam f 
is bored with a series of holes so that a pin £ 
may be inserted at the appropriate point J 
(see Figure 3). J 

Once the vise is running properly, its | 
top surface must be made perfectly flush = 



Ry. 4- ~Taii V\$e Vead'Mtm 
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with the top of the bench. This is all part 
and parcel of properly dressing the 
benchtop. Flattening of the bench may be 
accomplished with the judicious use of a 
pair of winding sticks in conjunction with 
a power hand planer, a jointer plane, a 
smooth plane, or just a scraper—in that 
order, depending on the degree of 
flattening and refinishing necessary. I 
would like to correct the often 
erroneously held belief that fefinishing 
a benchtop as old as the one under 
discussion is wantonly destroying 
valuable patina. If the bench had 
remained constantly in the hands of a 
diligent craftsperson from the day it 
was made, it would never have been 
allowed to deteriorate into a shameful 


“patina” in the first place. Such 
refinishing is not the same as sanding the 
surface dean and applying a coat of 
polyurethane—as is so often done by 
misguided and overzealous antique 
shops. Sandpaper should never touch a 
benchtop for fear of loose grains of 
abrasive damaging finely sharpened 
cutting edges, and polyurethane is a 
hideously inappropriate finish. 

The inside surfaces of the vises, and 
the matching surfaces of the bench (or its 
legs or wherever the vise mates) should 
also be maintained in smooth and closely 
mating condition. A badly abused vise 
may need to have its inside face built up 
with additional wood to render it correctly 
planar. I find it also helps to glue thin 


pieces of card to these surfaces. The card 
is easily replaced when it deteriorates, 
and not only protects the jaws of the vise 
but also helps avoid denting or damaging 
soft pieces clamped in the vise. For real 
protection of a freshly finished workpiece 
it sometimes helps to glue pieces of baize, 
felt, or even carpet to the inside of the 
jaws. 

The antique bench in my shop needed 
a littleofall theabovedescribed attention, 
but basically its massive tail vise and 
handsome, full-length leg vise were as 
effective as the day they were made. 
Moreover, as mentioned earlier, there 
were additional holding bonuses, of 
which the most impressive was a sliding 
deadman. 

A deadman is an upright that is often 
freestanding or held in the tail vise, 
provided with apegthatcan be positioned 
in any one of numerous holes bored in its 
face to support the end of a long board 
held in the face vise, as shown in Figure 4. 
A more sophisticated version is a 
deadman made integral with the front of 
the bench, and not needing to be 
supported in the tail vise. Sometimes, 
such a deadman can be moved closer to, or 
further from, the face vise in order to 
support varying length boards at the most 
convenient place along their length. This 
bench had such a deadman, whose top and 
bottom ends were grooved to run on 
matching projections under the front of 
the benchtop and on top of the bottom rail, 
as shown in Figure 5. 

The top was also provided with a 
series of mortises for the insertion of 
bench dogs to be used in conjunction with 
a cast iron bench stop set in the top of the 
tail vise—which had a mate set in the 
benchtop itself at the other end. Modem 
replacements, made of potentially less 
tool-damaging aluminum, might be 
preferable to cast iron ones, but these 
were possessed of such a handsome 
nineteenth century quality—they were 
obvious later replacements for wooden 
bench stops—that it was impossible to 
contemplate replacing them. 

There were even several holes bored 
in the top for iron holdfasts—simple 
angled pieces of iron with a small 
flattened face at one end designed to hold 
anything securely to the top of the bench 
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continued 



6 VtfTiw* Devices 


simply by being wedged into the hole (see 
Figure 6). 

All these accommodations were made 
in a very professional manner. The vise 
screws and garters, while handmade, 
were not the least bit amateurish. The 
dovetailing of the various members of the 
tail vise, and the finishing details of the 
leg vise, together with the regular, neat 
way the dog mortises had been made, 
were every bit as good as those in a 
factory-made bench might have been. It 
was still obvious for a couple of reasons, 
however, that this was a handmade bench, 
and this lent an even greater charm to the 
piece. 

Firstly, although the back piece of the 
top was thinner than the two massive 
pieces which comprised the main surface, 


there was no tool tray. And secondly, the 
undercarriage of the workbench appeared 
to have been built from parts that must 
originally have formed part of an early 
bed frame, since they were bored in the 
manner typical of the corded beds 
commonly used in eighteenth century 
New England. Such beds were held 
together by rope which formed an 
interwoven base upon which the mattress 
and bedding rested. The bedcord was 
woven through holes bored in the sides of 
the frame. These frame members were 
also commonly given a small bead to 
break the edges—just like the bottom 
members of my bench. 

I had found the bench in 
Connecticut—where rope beds had once 
been very common—and it was tempting 


to speculate that some enterprising joiner 
back at the end of the eighteenth century, 
had traded a newer bed that he had been 
commissioned to make for the older 
rope bed it was replacing, and used the 
parts in the construction of his new 
workbench. 

By this point in my assessment of the 
bench, I realized 1 was too attached to the 
quality, the workmanship, and the 
romance of it to be able to get rid of it. 
Somehow I would have to find room for it 
in my new shop, and I secretly promised 
myself that this time I would see it put 
back into service, and not allow it to once 
again become a mere glorified shelf or 
storage facility. I would have to bend my 
rule about usability a little, but then what 
else are rules for? [p^| 
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by Devore O. Burch 

l first became interested in lathe turn¬ 
ing back in 1935, when I was taking 
woodworking courses at Polytechnic 
High School in Fort Worth, Texas. Each 
year, when the school held its “open 
house” to display the students’ accom¬ 
plishments, the wood shop seemed to 
draw the largest crowd. Not only did the 
students get to show off their work, but the 
shop instructor would have several live 
demonstrations going on. One of the real 
crowd-pleasers was turning wooden 
bracelets on several of the old 
line-shaft-driven lathes. 

Devore Burch is a woodworker in Fori 
Worth. Te.xas. 


fn retrospect, those bracelets were 
pretty crude. Making one involved push¬ 
ing a wood blank with a pre-cut inside 
diameter onto a tapered mandrel, then 
turning the outside into various designs. 
(Some of you old-timers may recall this 
method.) Nonetheless, the girls would 
stand in line to get one (they were free, of 
course). 

Several years ago, my wife overheard 
an old school friend and I recalling these 
shop experiences and insisted that I make 
some bracelets for her. Well, one thing led 
to another, and 1 eventually developed the 
techniques shown on these pages. I’ve 
made and sold thousands of these brace¬ 
lets, and have given away an equal num¬ 


ber as gifts. I’ve made them from all the 
domestic hardwoods, and practically 
every exotic species from amaranth to 
zebrawood. 

Because a board foot will yield up to 
20 bracelets, depending on the width you 
make them, you can indulge in exotic 
hardwoods without bankrupting the fam¬ 
ily budget. (I’ve found that the ladies will 
“ooh” and “ahh” over the wide bracelets 
but usually end up buying the narrower 
ones.) Also, one blank will yield both a 
bracelet and a smaller napkin ring, as 
you’ll see later. You can make the brace¬ 
lets in a wood shop with modest equip¬ 
ment—lathe, band saw, drill press, and 
table saw—but you will need to make 
several simple jigs and fixtures. 

It’s best to make these bracelets in 
batches to save setup time on the various 
machines and fixtures. Start with a small 
batch—say, 5 or 10, to help weed out the 
initial “uh-oh’s” as you learn the process. 

My mass-production techniques cen¬ 
ter around a very precise, three-hole ref¬ 
erencing system that locates and holds the 
blanks for drilling, and attaches them to 
the mandrel for turning. In order to use 
1/4" rods for reference pins, the holes that 
fit over the pins need to be ever so slightly 
larger. You can get a set of drill bits that 
are designed for just this kind of preci¬ 
sion. The sizes of the drills are identified 
by letters of the alphabet, and the “F” 
drill’s size is .257", or seven 
one-thousandths larger than 1/4". It is 
made specifically to drill holes that fit 
over 1/4" steel rods. 

Making the Blanks 

First, glue up a “log” (from which 
you’ll slice off the blanks), using a core of 
hardwood that contrasts with the exterior 
wood you’ve chosen. The core will not be 
included in the bracelets, but will be a part 
of the napkin rings that you’ll make from 
the same blanks. Amaranth over a maple 
core, or vermillion over a walnut core, for 
example, make especially pretty rings. If 
you don’t want to make the napkin rings, 
use any inexpensive lumber, such as pine 
or fir, for the core. 

I glue up the logs in two stages as 
shown in Figure 1. Start by cutting a 
1 -3/4" X 2" core (the length will depend on 
the number and thickness of blanks you 
want). Next, cut two 3/4" X 2" strips of 
exotic wood to the same length. Wipe 
the surfaces to be glued with denatured al¬ 
cohol or acetone to remove the oils, then 
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glue and clamp the strips to each 2 " side of 
the core, using a good grade of clear 
epoxy adhesive. (Ordinary wood glues 
don’t always give you a reliable bond on 
exotic woods.) I use G-2 brand epoxy, 
available from Headland International, 
Inc. (see Source List on page 33). This 
product is specially formulated for use on 
“oily” exotic woods, such as teak, rose¬ 
wood, coco-bolo, and ebony. When the 
epoxy has cured, dress the 2” dimension 
to 1-3/4” and apply 3/4" X 3-1/4” boards to 
the other two core sides. 

When the epoxy has cured, square up 
the ends of the log, find dead center at 
each end, and bore an “F” hole about 3” 
deep. 

You can make your bracelets from one 
type of wood, but you’ll get a more strik¬ 
ing appearance if you laminate them from 


two or more contrasting woods, such as 
rosewood and vermillion with thin maple 
feature stripes (made from scraps of ve¬ 
neer) sandwiched between the exotic 
woods. Just glue up a log for each species 
you want to use, slice thin wafers from 
each, and laminate these to make your 
blanks. The combinations of woods and 
designs you can achieve are virtually 
unlimited. 

I use a carbide-tipped Freud 80-tooth 
combination blade to slice off the wafers; 
it leaves a surface smooth enough for 
gluing without further surfacing. After 
you’ve cutoff all the blanks with holes in 
them from one end of the log, go back and 
drill again so that all your wafers end up 
with that center hole. 

I usually glue up about 10 wafer as¬ 
semblies at a time, using the simple stack¬ 


ing fixture shown in the photo at bottm 
right, page 31. To make the fixture, cut a 
wooden base 1-1/2” X 6” X 10”, drill an 
“F” hole in the center, and insert a i/4 n 
steel rod that is about 10” to 12” long into 
the hole (do not fasten the rod perma¬ 
nently to the base). Cut a top block the 
same size, with its own hole drilled 
through the center, to put over the top of 
the stacked blanks. Coat the mating sur¬ 
faces of the wafers with epoxy, and stack 
g the assemblies over the rod, placing 
3 pieces of wax paper between each brace¬ 
let “sandwich.” Apply the top block and 
clamp, then withdraw the rod so it won’t 
become a permanent part of the stack. 
After the epoxy has cured, clean out the 
center holes with the drill. 

Preparing the Blank 
for Turning 

Next, make the drill jig shown in Fig¬ 
ure 2; it is used to bore the hole pattern 
required for mounting the blanks on the 
lathe fixtures. I made the base plate for my 
jig from steel; you can make yours from 
tempered hardboard, or hardwood. Steel 
bushings for guiding the “F” drill can be 
ordered from Manhattan Supply Co. (see 
Source List on page 33). Drill the holes for 
these bushings on 1/2” centers, and use 
your bench vise to press them into the jig 
base plate. 

To use the jig, place it over the blank 
as shown in the top photo on page 32, then 
insert a 1/4” pin through the center hole. 
Bore one of the outside holes, insert the 
second pin, and then bore the third hole. 

The blanks enable you to make one of 
two bracelet sizes: 2-1/2” inside diameter 
(small) or 2-3/4” inside diameter (regular). 
These two sizes will fit the hands of most 
girls and women (if you intend to sell the 
bracelets, it’s a good idea to make some in 
each size). I cut these out with a thin-wall 
hole saw. Keep the saw sharp, and clean 
off accumulated oily sawdust (especially 
inside the saw) as you’re cutting. 

Make a holding jig for the blanks by 
drilling the hole pattern from your drill jig 
into a piece of two-by lumber long 
enough to clamp to your drill press table. 
Position this jig in line with the pilot bit of 
the hole saw, then press a i/4" steel pin into 
each of the two outer holes. The pins 
should extend about 1 / 2 ” above the sur¬ 
face of the two-by. 

Place a blank in the holding jig and 
bore about t/3 of the way through the 
blank; flip it over and repeat on the other 
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Glue the hardwood around a core of some 
other species (above left). Drill a hole in 
the exact center of the log (above). Set a 
stop-block for the thickness of the wafers, 
and remove the throat plate to allow them 
to fall clear of the blade (center). 




Cut wafers of different thicknesses for 
bracelets of different widths (left). Put wax 
paper between layers to keep the individual 
assemblies from sticking together (above). 
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(Above left) Use the center pin to locate the 
jig; drill one hole, then pin it and drill the 
other. Two pins hold the blank in place 
while you saw partway through with a hole 
saw (above right). Install threaded inserts 
in the mandrel, and use Allen screws to 
hold the blank in place during turning 
(above and below). 


side (don't bore completely through the 
blank at this time). Now, remove the 
blank and saw the rough outside diameter 
of the bracelet (about 1 / 2 " larger than the 
inside diameter) on your band saw or jig 
saw. I use a simple template disk with an 
“F” hole in the center to mark the OD for 
cutting. 

Turning the Bracelet 

Next, build the turning fixture shown 
in Figure 3.1 use l/4 M Allen cap screws to 
attach the blanks; the screws fit into 
threaded inserts in the fixture. Mount the 
fixture on the lathe faceplate, then pin the 
blank through the center hole in the fix¬ 
ture (you can use one of the 1/4" pins from 
your drill jig, or the shank of a 1/4" twist 
drill). Install the screws, and remove the 
center pin. You’re now ready to turn the 
blank into a bracelet—let your imagina¬ 
tion run wild. For the profile, I’ve used 
templates, moulding cutter shapes, etc., 
but I like a simple design because it 
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Figure 4. The Finishing Mandrel 




Sand the insides of the bracelets with a 
smaller diameter sanding drum chucked in 
the drill press. 


Figure 5. The Napkin Ring Finishing Mandrel HU „ .. 

M K a 3 1V 2 'diameter wood spacer 



doesn’t detract from the natural beauty of 
the wood. 

After turning the bracelet with a sharp 
skew chisel, I sand it on the lathe, using 
progressively finer grits from 120-grit to 
600-grit paper followed by crocus cloth; 
then polish with a soft cloth—the exotic 
woods polish like a gemstone. Now, put 
the bracelet back on the same setup you 
used with the hole saw and gently feed the 
saw through the bracelet to cut out the 
plug. (The bracelet will start spinning on 
the saw when you’ve cut through it.) Be 
sure to save the plugs, because you’ll be 
making your napkin rings from them. 

The final machining process on the 
bracelet is to sand the inside diameter 
with a drum sanding attachment on your 
drill press. This may seem awkward at 
first, but you’ll soon get the hang of it. 
Hold the bracelet with thumbs and fingers 
of both hands and let it slowly rotate as 
you apply light pressure on the sanding 
drum. 

Finishing 

First, apply two coats of sanding 
sealer to the inside of the bracelet only; 
when dry, rub lightly with #0000 steel 
wool. Use your favorite finish on the 


outside of the bracelet. The finishing 
mandrel shown in Figure 4 makes it easy 
to apply a traditional French polish, using 
your lathe or drill press. Except for the 
1/2" closed-cell neoprene rubber pads that 
hold the bracelets, ail the parts are readily 
available at most hardware stores. I 
bought the rubber for my pads from Texas 
Rubber Supply, Inc. (see Source List). 

Here’s how I finish my bracelets: first 
apply two coats of sanding sealer, sanding 
between coats with #4000 aluminum 
oxide paper. Then apply six to eight coats 
of brushing lacquer, such as Deft Clear 
Wood Finish, following the label direc¬ 
tions. After the final coat cures (in a day or 
so), I mount the bracelets on the finishing 
mandrel, chuck the mandrel in the lathe, 
and polish the lacquer finish with fine 
pumice and rubbing oil, then rottenstone. 
Finally, I wax and buff the bracelet to a 
deep, lustrous finish. 

Napkin Rings 

The procedure for making the napkin 
rings is similar to making the bracelets. 
You’ll make them from the plugs re¬ 
moved from the bracelet blanks. The 
rings have an inside diameter of 1 -1/2" and 
an outside diameter of about 2". Bore the 


ID about 1/3 through on each side, as you 
did the bracelets. To turn the rings, I waste 
one of the plugs to make an adapter for the 
turning fixture in Figure 3. Mount it to the 
fixture and turn it down so its smaller than 
the OD of the rings, then attach a napkin 
ring blank using longer Allen screws. 

After you’ve turned the rings and 
bored out the center plugs on your drill 
press, save these plugs for use as spacers 
on the napkin ring finishing mandrel 
shown in Figure 5. Chucked between 
the centers of your lathe, the mandrel 
enables you to polish or finish six rings 
at once. [PW| 


Source List 

G-2 Epoxy: 

Headland International, Inc. 

2020 - 124ih Avenue. N.E., Suite C102 
Bellevue. WA 98005 

Drill jig bushings: 

Manhattan Supply Co. 

151-A Sunnyside Bivd. 

Piainview, NY 1 1803 

Neoprene rubber 

for finishing mandrel pads: 

Texas Rubber Supply, Inc. 

217 Beach St. 

Fort Worth, TX 76111 
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Unseen Creations 



by Kathy Hackleman 

As Dale Reif looks back over his life, 
there are few things that the Newton, 
Kansas, man would do differently, but he 
does wish he had spent more time study¬ 
ing woodworking magazines while he 
could still see. Reif, who has been blind 
for over ten years, took up serious wood¬ 
working about three years ago. He now 
spends several hours a day, six days a 
week in his backyard workshop. 

“I don’t think there is one word that 
describes properly what I do,” Reif 
laughs, ‘it’s the shaping and cutting of 
hardwoods. It’s the undesigned art of 
machining and cutting of wood,” he says, 
searching for the right combination of 
words to describe his craft. 

Basically what Reif does is glue dif¬ 
ferent types of wood together, cut a shape 
from the glued block and then sand it into 
the shape he “sees” in his mind. The end 
product is one that any sighted craftsman 
would be delighted to claim. 

Reif, who is 50 years old, suffers from 
retinitis pigmentosa, an inherited disease. 
From the 20/20 vision he had when he 
graduated high school, he suffered a grad¬ 
ual loss of vision over the next several 
years. He retired from Hess ton Corpora¬ 
tion, in 1986 after working there for 
nearly 30 years. His job was working with 
metal, and in his free time, he studied 
metalworking magazines. “Atthattime, I 
had no interest in wood,” he relates, “Now 
I wish I had spent that time on woodwork¬ 
ing magazines.” 

After retiring, he bought a wood lathe 
and started “playing around” with wood¬ 
working. His wife encouraged him to 
build a workshop, and soon his hobby 
turned into a full-time job. 

His goal in woodworking is perfection 
and accuracy—a goal he says he is usu¬ 
ally able tomeetbecauseofthecare he has 


Kathy Hackleman is a freelance writer in 
McPherson, Kansas. 


Dale Reif poses with his favorite mantel clock. 

taken to buy the right tools and then mod¬ 
ify them to meet his needs. “If your tools 
are Mickey Mouse, they’re not going to 
cut it,” he explains. 

Deciding that there was not enough 
challenge in working with soft woods, 
“because 1 could do that with my pocket- 
knife,” Reif chose instead to focus on 


hardwoods native to central Kansas 
(mostly walnut, birch and cherry). 

It is that same love of a challenge that 
keeps Reif from using a copy lathe. “1 
don’t want to make one piece and then 
100 more just like it. It’s more of a 
challenge to make each one different,” he 
said. For example, each of the dozens of 
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Reif uses a homemade disk sander to shape his pieces . 


In his special setup at the lathe , Reif has 
incorporated a machinist's vise to hold and move the tool 


rolling pins he has made is different in the 
types of wood used, the length, the diame¬ 
ter and the handles. 

Likewise, he doesn’t like to make 
something someone else has designed. 
Each of his creations has come from his 
imagination combined with the memories 
of how he thinks the finished product will 
look. “If you can’t build something out of 
your imagination, I can’t see any chal¬ 
lenge to doing it," he said. 

Reif remembers the characteristic 
colors of the wood he uses, which he can 
identify by feel and smell, and he puts 
them together in color patterns he thinks 
would be effective. 

Having mastered the “easy” items 
such as bowls, rolling pins, trays and lazy 
susans, Reif has gone on to greater chal¬ 
lenges. Some recent projects have in¬ 
cluded matching sets of end tables, musi¬ 
cal jewelry boxes, and clocks, all of which 
he has designed himself. 

In addition to the basic problems of 
cracks, warps, and splits that face any 
wood craftsman. Reif also faces problems 
and dangers that are unique to him be¬ 
cause of his blindness. Splinters are a 
constant source of discomfort because he 
must spend so much time feeling the 
wood to identify it. and he cannot see a 
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rough splinter until hejams his finger into 
it. 

More dangerous, however, are the 
power tools that he must work with to get 
the basic shape before hand sanding. To 
avoid getting chips of wood and sawdust 
in his eyes, Reif always wears a face 
shield that protects his face and neck. But 
that still leaves the problems of the saw 
and grinder themselves. As he gets ready 
to saw, he measures his wood for the exact 
length he needs, using a ruler with raised 
markings or one of several pre-cut iron 
pieces that serve as measurement guides. 
Always leaving his left hand on the wood, 
he brings his right hand up to gauge the 
distance to the blade before turning on the 
machine. “You know the saw will always 
come straight out. My left hand is always 



This walnut candy dish is inlaid with a filler of maple . 


A walnut candlestick 




This square clock with a round face is made 
out of walnut . 


safe. The only time I would have trouble 
is if the blade is dull, it has a tendency to 
grab the wood instead of sawing straight 
through,” he said. 

The only time he makes allowances 
for his blindness is when sawing a piece 
that is less than one inch. “That's getting 
too close,” he said. For the tiny pieces, he 
clamps the piece to be cut to another piece 
of wood before euliing. 

When sanding, he is just careful to 
keep his fingers away. “1 always know 
exactly where it’s at,” he said, adding “I 
wouldn’t tell the next blind guy to do this, 
but it works for me.” 

Named “Unseen Creations,” Reifs 
works would be worth having for their 
beauty alone, but as reminders of what we 
can accomplish if we choose to do so, 
their value is immeasurable, [py| 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 



Colonial 

Shelf 

by John A.Nelson 

Our forefathers were very imaginative when it came to the 
design of wall shelves. Their sense of proportion was superb, 
and through the years, the graceful and beautiful lines of their 
early shelves have remained unsurpassed. Even today, with our 
computer-assisted design capability, we have not improved 
upon their lines and designs. 

This early shelf design, dating from the eighteenth century, 
was found in Maine. It is fairly small, and is perfect for holding 
a clock or other small object. I was attracted to it because of its 
smooth, graceful lines. It can be made of any kind of wood, soft 
or hard. Hardwood makes a more impressive project and can be 
| finished much more beautifully. 

° Begin by transferring to wood the PullOut™ Plans for the 
o four pieces—two sides (A), one brace (B) and one shelf (C). Cut 
§ out and sand the two sides together so they will be an exact pair. 
2 > After cutting out the brace, countersink two 1/8” holes in it for 
I mounting the finished shelf on the wall. 

Glue the brace to the notches in each 
side piece and check to be certain that all 
pieces are square before the glue 
sets.Once the shelf is glued and nailed, 
round the edges very slightly with sand¬ 
paper. 

Prepare the project for finishing by 
sanding all over with a fine grade of 
sandpaper. Stain the shelf, if you wish, 
with a color of your choice, and com¬ 
plete it with any good grade of low-gloss 
finish. Apply a coat of paste wax, and 
your shelf is now ready for the next 
century. [PW] 

John A. Nelson is a w oodworker and the 
author of 26 hooks , including Woodworker^ 
Jackpot (TAB Books, Monterey Lane, Blue 
Ridge Summit, PA 17214). 
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Colonial Shelf 

Cutting List 

Qty 

1 

Part 

Finished Size 

! 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

2 

A 

V 

4 3 / a " 

j 7V 

sides 

1 

B 

V 

2 " 

12" 

brace 

1 

C 

V 

5V 

14V 2 " 

shelf 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


by Howard V. French 

Rocky Duck is a sturdy, inexpensive 
and easy-to-make riding toy that will 
delight the pre-school set. Excellent 
rocking surfaces are provided by the 
curvature of the wings. Two-by-twelve 
material makes for wide “tread” and easy 
operation on carpeted floors, and also 
eliminates any need for cross-bracing 
between rockers. The “tail feathers” near 
the wing tips prevent even the most 
energetic little rockers from tipping over 
backward. 

Start the project by transferring to 
wood the wing pattern from the full-scale 
PullOut™ Plans in the center of the 
magazine. Cut out one wing (A) and use it 
as a pattern to lay out the other. Stack and 
clamp the two wings together securely, 

u 

o and smooth them with a belt sander. 

o 

g Since the left and right wings are 

Er - 

® Howard V. French lives in Abeline, Texas 

s- where he spends his time dreaming up 

° woodworking project ideas . 



See the PullOut LM Plans section for full-size patterns. 


Rocky Duck 



illustrations by Tom Larson 
















identical until the holes are drilled, 
choose the best surface of each for the 
outer sides. Drill 1" holes to a depth of 
1-1/8" for installing the support rod (B) 
later. (A Forstner bit comes in handy 
here.) Then counterbore holes for the 
3-1/2" flat head wood screws which will 
later attach the wings to the seat (C). Now 
make the tail feathers (D) as shown in the 
PullOut™ Plans. To ensure that the 
curved surfaces of wing and tail feather 
pieces meet precisely, lay a wing on the 
stock, trace the curve and cut. Align the 
centerlines of the tail and wing pieces and 
attach the tails with glue and a finish nail 
through each. 

Next, lay out the pattern for the head 
(E) from the PullOut™ Plans and cut it 
out. Locate and drill l/S" pilot holes 
through for the eye and for the handle (F). 
Follow the pilot holes with a 1" paddle 
blade bit for the eye and a 3/4" paddle 
blade bit for the handle, dri I ling to a depth 


Rocky Duck 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

W 

L 

2 

A 

17/ 

11’// 

27" 

wings 

1 

B 

1" die 

meter 

137/ 

support rod 

1 

C 

1V 

117/ 

17" 

seat 

2 

D 

f 

1’// 

Y/ 

tail feathers 

1 

E 

iy 

107" 

117/ 

head 

1 

F 

3: 4 " di < 

imeter 

6%" 

handle 

1 

G 

7 " 

2 

117/ 

10 V 

seat back 

1 

H 

V 

"Y 

7 3 // 

leg rest 

i 

i 

V 

117/ 

77/ 

foot rest 

i j 

17/ 

27; 1 

117/ 

leg rest 
support 

1 

K 

17/ 

27/ 

77/ 

bumper 

Supplies 

4 

#12 X 37/ flat head wood screws 

2 

#12 X 4" flat head wood screws 

2 

#10 X 27/ flat head wood screws 

finish nails 


of about IThen turn the head over and 
follow the pilot holes until through. This 
procedure leaves a dean hole on both 
sides of the material. 

Cut the seat (C) to the rough 
dimensions in the cutting list, and bevel 
the back edge as shown in Figure 1. After 
ripping the bevel, cut the seat to its final 
shape (see Figure 2). Align the head with 
the seat and counterbore holes for two 4" 
flat head wood screws. Then fasten the 
head onto the seat. 

Round both ends of the handle (F) and 
install it through the head piece as shown 
in Figure I. Lay out and cut the seat back 
(G) from 1/2" plywood and screw and glue 
it to the seat. 

Cut the leg rest (H) and the foot rest (I) 
from 1/2" plywood and bevel the back 
edge of the leg rest. While the saw blade 
is tilted, rip the edge of the leg rest support 
piece (J) to the angle shown in Figure 1. 
Make the bumper (K) from the pattern in 


the PullOut™ Plans; then glue and 
finish-nail these pieces together as a 
sub-assembly. 

Next, attach the left wing to the seat 
with glue and two 3 * 1 / 2 " screws. Chamfer 
the ends of the support rod (B)., apply glue 
to one end, and insert it into the I deep 
hole you drilled earlier in the left wing. 

Now fit the foot rest and bumper 
sub-assembly into place. With the leg rest 
(H) and the leg rest support (J) firmly 
against the bottom of the seat, countersink 
holes for 2-1/2" wood screws through (J) 
and into (C). Apply glue to the mating 
surfaces and install the screws. 

Apply glue to the remaining end of the 
support rod and install the right wing. 
Then drive two small finish nails through 
the foot rest and into the support rod. 

Sand all exposed corners and finish 
the completed assembly as desired. 
Rocky Duck is now ready for years of 
faithful service.jPttj 


Figure 2. Dimensions of the seat 
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Makg a Pirate Chest 


by Warren Asa 

Even as a boy I liked pirate chests. I had no great interest in 
things nautical, but a pirate chest had such rakish angles and 
curves with real flair that I found them things of wondrous 
beauty. Why pirates hit on this unique design T have never 
known. Perhaps the shape added strength or discouraged stack¬ 
ing, or perhaps pirates had a greater appreciation of aesthetics 
than we imagine. I made my first pirate chest some years ago and 
liked the way this useful chest dominated a room and became an 
instant conversation piece. Making one is rather a different sort 
of project, but it’s good solid woodworking throughout, so if you 
like that you will enjoy making one. 

The chest shown under construction here was made of red 
oak that had been sawn and planed to 1-1/4" X 5". You can use 
any cabinet-grade wood that you have or can acquire. Now, 
don’t do your shopping from the cutting list, just get 37 board 
leet of 6/4 material, and get it in lengths that are multiples of 30" 
so you’ll have extra length for trimming. Of course you don’t 
have to build your pirate chest this size. Consider a smaller one 
for a child’s toy box or an even smaller one for jewelry. If you 
it »ake a larger one, I suggest it be for a big room because a pirate 
chest can seem to take over a room. 

Most of the construction is just butt joinery but the curved lid 
is a little tricky. Not that it’s all that difficult; it just requires some 
accurate measurements and sawing, and some planing and 

Warren Asa has been whittling and woodcrafting since his 
scouting days. He specializes in native American folk craft. 


Screw the sides to the ends, and fill the holes with plugs. 
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Determine the width and the angle of the bevel by measuring from 
your actual end piece. 

scraping to smooth down the finished product. The key to 
designing a pirate chest is to make a full-size template of the end 
piece in cardboard; you’ll find a pattern for this in the PullOut™ 
Plans section in the center of the magazine. This size end piece 
will be appropriate for chests that are from 28" to 34" long. 

Start the actual construction by gluing up the panels for the 
ends (A), sides (B), and bottom (C). Your end panel (A) can be 
quite a bit shorter than the length given in the cutting list if you 
alternate the layout of the pattern as shown in Figure 1. Use a 
portable circular saw to cut the sloped sides of the end pieces, 
then bandsaw the top profile. Finish-shape the two pieces as one 
unit, so they will both be the same. When you cut the lid portion 
from the end, you’ll need to trim a bit from its ends to account 
for the saw kerf (see Figure 2.) 



Dress the panels and cut them to length, and while that stop 
is set up, cut the material for the lid to length, too. Cut more than 
you think you will need because there is some waste involved in 
making the lid. 

To rip the panels to width set your table saw blade to 78°, or 
better yet, the actual slope of your finished end pieces (on paper 
they’re 78°; what are they in reality?). Rip one edge of the 
bottom panel (C), then turn it end for end and rip it to the width 
that matches the bottom of your end piece (see Figure 2). 

Use the same blade angle to trim one edge of each side panel 
(B). Measure the width you need to go from the rim of the box 
down over the bottom, and flip these pieces over to rip to that 
final width. You want both edges parallel. Rip the two lid sides 
(D) to width in the same manner. 
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Cut each pair of strips to match the situation and rough-shape Some of the tools used for shaping the lidclockwise from the top: 

their bottoms to fit the curve of the ends. a scorp, a spokes have, a spoon-bottom carving plane, 

and a bench plane. 

Use a scorp, a carving plane or just a gouge to smooth the concave surfaces, and follow up with a curved scraper . 
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Pirate Chest 

Cutting List 

Qty 

Part 

Rough Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

IV/ 

21" 

32" 

end panel 

2 

B 

IV/ 

14" 

29" 

side panels 

■ 1 

c 

IV/ 

11" 

29" 

bottom panel 

2 

D 

IV/ 

4'4" 

29" 

lid sides 

20 

E 

IV/ 

2" 

29" 

lid strips 

1 

F 

VI” 

4 

1’4” 

23" 

handle 

Supplies 

2 

3" butt hinges 

2 

brass handles 

1 

roll top desk lock set 

Sources 

Spoon-Bottom Carving Plane #08J03 or 

100Hollowing Plane #02831 from: 

Woodcraft Supply Corp. 

P. 0. Box 4000 Dept. PW89 

Woburn, MA 01888 

Brass Handles # D6902 and 

Roll Top Desk Lock Set #D6804 from: 

The Woodworkers' Store 

21801 industrial Blvd., Dept. PW 

Rogers, MN 55374-9514 


Sand the inside surfaces of these pieces before you assemble 
the chest. I fastened it all together with 3" round head sheet metal 
screws, and of course, glue. The screw heads were recessed 1 / 2 " 
in 1 / 2 " diameter holes. I filled the holes with black walnut plugs 
because I like the color contrast between the dark wood and the 
oak. Use any convenient spacing. 

Assemble the lid frame consisting of the lid sides (D) and the 
two curved-top ends, with glue and screws. Make sure this 
frame is square or at least lines up with the box. 

Now comes the fun part of building a pirate chest. Construct¬ 
ing the curved lid is a true woodworker’s challenge, but don’t be 
intimidated because it is not that tricky. Think each step through 
before you act, measure twice before you cut, and you will be 
OK. 

My approach to forming the lid is to view it as a complex 
arch. The key to building an arch from an architectural point of 
view is a keystone and so I make a series of keystone-shaped 
pieces to cover the chest top. After making my first chest, I 
wondered if perhaps 1 was doing things the hard way. I thought 
about preshaping pieces for the lid like barrel staves, or of 
building up the top with very thin strips. But after serious con¬ 
sideration, I rejected all of these as being impractical for this job. 

1 measure the angle for the first piece, set the table saw and 
cut two pieces—one for each side. 1 rough—shape the bottoms of 
these pieces to fit the curve of the ends, and then glue and clamp 
them in place. 

The secret is to eyeball the angle with yourT-bevel, and rip 


the edge of the strip as close to it as you can. Then just take a 
plane to the bottom of the board and shape the ends to fit the 
curve. Don’t worry about rounding the whole length of either 
surface at this point; there will be plenty of time for that. Just get 
the edges to fit pretty good, and shape the strips as needed. 

At this point you run into one of the odd things about making 
the lid, namely that when you clamp these wedge-shaped pieces 
they have a tendency to creep. Clamps can help with this for a 
while. I continue to saw, glue and clamp in this manner until the 
clamping becomes difficult. At that point, I use flat head wood 
screws to fasten each subsequent strip to the piece next to it. 
[Editor s Note: For best results, attach a single strip in the 
center and work your way down both sides to meet the strips 
you’ve already applied .] 

Build up the entire lid always striving for tight joints. When 
you finish this gluing, the top is pretty rough looking; lots of 
elbow grease will be called for to work it down. At the very apex 
of the lid is aconvex curve which can be tackled with spokeshave 
and block plane. On each side, however, is a concave curve 
which requires an entirely different approach. My favorite tool 
for this is a spoon-bottom carving plane (see the source list at the 
end). This small tool can be used with one or two hands and 
allows you to sculpt just the curve you want. Itprovides you with 
the freedom of cut of a gouge but with the controlled cut of a 
plane. A hollowing plane will also work. Lacking either of these, 
a large gouge, scorp, or small, curved adze would seem the best 
bet. Curved spokeshaves are of no value because the handles get 
in the way. Do the final work on the lid with curved and straight 
scrapers. Naturally, all of the curves are just the reverse when 
you work on the underside of the chest lid. 

Sand the outside of the chest, and fasten the hinges and lock. 
I used 3 M butt hinges. Because of the angle on the front panel you 
may have to be a bit creative to make your lock mechanism fit. 
On this chest I reversed the lock and catch plate. I also drill holes 
for the handle hardware at this time but don’t fasten it until after 
the finish is applied. All of the fittings on this chest are standard 
commercial hardware in brass. The larger pirate chest shown in 
one of the photos has custom-made hardware of black steel. 

If you use a hasp to lock your chest it provides a convenient 
handle to raise the lid, but this design utilizes a built-in key lock. 
So the question I faced was how to lift the lid. I solved it in a way 
that doesn’t alter the rakish lines. I added a strip of oak partway 
across the front of the lid. This strip was left over from making 
the keystone pieces for the lid. I carved a groove on the lower 
side to provide a good finger grip. It works quite well and is not 
obtrusive, but a brass handle on either side would have done the 
job equally well. 

I finished this chest with Danish oil, but you can decide what 
finish you prefer. The larger chest was finished with polyure¬ 
thane. The final jobs were attaching the handles and escutcheon 
plate for the keyhole, and attaching a cord to keep the lid from 
opening too far. If your chest is as large as this one, be sure to use 
heavy-duty handles. I also put a layer of cedar in the bottom for 
aroma and moth protection. 

The days of the pirate were long ago and, happily, their needs 
have largely been forgotten; but they did leave us one positive 
legacy, their unusual chests. If you want to share in this bequest, 
this is the project for you. [PW] 
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A Popular Woodworking Project 


A Sleek Mahogany Table Set 



by Hugh Foster 

Honduras mahogany lends itself well 
to the simple, clean lines of many contem¬ 
porary furniture pieces, such as this ele¬ 
gant cocktail table/end table set. I chose 
the wood not only for this reason, but also 
because it was available in wide planks, 
which enabled me to make all the table 
tops from a single piece of 20"-wide 
stock. If you can’t get material this wide, 
you’ll need to glue up random widths to 
make your tops. Of course, you can make 
the tables from walnut, maple, or any 
species you like. They're designed to 
emphasize the natural beauty of the wood 
itself, unhindered by ornate details. Also, 
the simple design enables you to easily 
alter the length, width, and height to suit 


Hugh Foster is a part-time furniture 
designer/builder in Manitowoc. 
Wisconsin and the author of The Biscuit 
Joiner Handbook (Sterling Publishing 
Co. , 387 Park Avenue South, New York. 
NY 100161 __— 
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Detail of Figure 1 
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Figure 1. The Shape of the Top 
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your particular needs. 

When I made the tables shown here, I 
had just acquired an antique beading 
plane, which I used to provide some vis¬ 
ual interest to the aprons. Individual tastes 
differ, however, so you may not want to 
add the beading, or you might even want 
to add other details of your own. 

The Cocktail Table 

To make the top for the cocktail table, 
you’ll need a panel thatis cut and surfaced 


to 1-1/4" thick X 20" wide X 52" long. If 
you start with rough 5/4" stock, the thick¬ 
ness after planing will be slightly less. 
This is okay, but try to keep material loss 
to a minimum. If you don’t have a planer 
wide enough to surface the faces (few of 
us do) have it done by your lumber dealer 
or a local cabinet shop. The top for the end 
table is milled to the same basic width and 
thickness as that of the cocktail table. If 
you’re making the complete set (with one 
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or two end tables), just buy a longer piece 
of top material and cut all the tops from it. 
This not only .^aves time and money, but 
assures a closer match in wood color and 
grain pattern. 

Once you've milled the top (A) to 
rough size, taper the sides, as shown in 
Figure 1. Although the initial width is20'*, 
the finished top will measure 18" wide in 
the center, tapering down to 16" wide at 
each end. The extra margin not only fa¬ 
cilitates cutting the taper, but also 
matches the width of the end table tops, if 
you’re making these from the same stock. 
The best method forcutting the tapers is to 
use a portable circular saw with a straight¬ 
edge clamped to the work. 

Plane and sand the sides and ends of 
the top to remove saw marks. Next, de- 


Cocktail Table 

Cutting List 

City 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

A 

17/ 

20" * 

52" 

top 

4 

B 

T 

2" 

137/ 

legs 

2 

C 

V 

2%“ 

40V/ 

side aprons 

2 

D 

V 

2?// 

12V 

end aprons 

4 

E 

i 

17/ 

1%" 

6" 

corner braces 

Supplies 

8 

table clips with screws 

16 

#10X1V 2 " flat head wood screws 

4 

furniture glides 


Tinished width after cutting tapers will be 18". 
See text. 
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cide which side will be the top surface, 
then place the tabletop bottomside-up on 
your bench and bevel both ends, as shown 
in Figure 1.1 used a drawknife and spoke- 
shave to rough-cut the 3" bevels, then 
smoothed the bevelled surface with a 
plane and cabinet scraper. 

Flip the top back over, and use a cabi¬ 
net scraper to remove mill marks from the 
surface. On this project, I found that I 
didn’t need to sand the top; after scraping, 
I scrubbed it with its own shavings, bur¬ 
nishing the surface until it literally shone. 
I then applied a coat of medium-walnut 
Watco Danish Oil, followed by six coats 
of natural Watco, and finally, a good 
waxing. I started my finishing schedule 
for the top before building the base be¬ 
cause the top required additional coats to 
build up a durable finish. 

To make the base, cut the legs (B) to 
size indicated in the cutting list, then mark 
and cut mortises for the aprons as shown 
in Figure 2. Next, taper the legs, as shown 
in Figure 3. You can cut the tapers on a 
table saw, using a simple taper jig. If you 
don’t have a taper jig, now is a good time 
to make one (you’ll find instructions in 
the June/July 1986 issue of Popular 
Woodworking). After cutting the tapers, 
plane and scrape or sand the legs to re¬ 
move any saw marks or other surface 
defects. 

Now, cut the aprons (C and D) to the 
sizes indicated in the cutting list. The 
length includes 1" at both ends to allow 
for tenons. Mark and cut the tenons, then 
test them forfit in the mortised legs. Make 
any needed adjustments for a perfect fit 
(the top side of the tenoned aprons should 
be flush with the top of the legs), then 
scrape or sand the aprons smooth. Now is 
also the time to add any decorative fea¬ 
tures to the aprons, such as the beading I 
put on mine. You should also cut a kerf at 
1 / 2 " from the top edges of the aprons for 
the tabletop fasteners (see the list of sup¬ 
plies). 

Glue and clamp the base assembly 
together (see Figure 4). A framing clamp 
facilitates this nicely. Before you attach 
the top, clean up any glue squeeze-out on 
the base, sand or scrape it smooth, and 
burnish with wood shavings. Cut and 
install the four comer braces (E) to the 
base, as shown in Figure 5. Then, care¬ 
fully position the base on the underside of 
the top, and attach it with tabletop fasten¬ 
ers and screws, two on each end and two 


on each side. 

Disassemble the table and apply a coat 
of medium walnut Watco oil to the base. 
Reassemble and apply two or three coats 
of natural Watco to the entire table. Note 
that the initial coat of medium walnut oil 
you applied to the top and base simulates 
the deep, rich appearance of mahogany 
darkened with age, which it will do natu¬ 
rally after a period of time, anyway. After 
the final oil coat is dry, apply a good paste 
wax, and your table is ready to grace the 
living room. 

Matching End Tables 

To make the end tables, you’ll be 


using most of the same procedures de¬ 
scribed for the cocktail table—mortise 
and tenon joinery, tapering the legs, ap¬ 
plying an oil finish, and so-forth. One 
major difference is the addition of a 
drawer and the elimination of the comer 
blocks to allow clearance for the drawer. 
The height of these tables is 20-1/2", but I 
strongly suggest that you adjust it 
(lengthen or shorten the legs) to accom¬ 
modate the height of the arm rests on your 
sofa or easy chair. 

Cut the top (F) to size, smooth to 
remove mill marks, and break any sharp 
edges with sandpaper. As with the cock- 
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tail table, start your finishing schedule 
before building the base. Cut the legs (G) 
to size, then cut 1/2" X 1 / 2 " X 3" long 
mortises in the legs to accept the back 
apron (H) and side aprons (1) as shown in 
Figure 6. Next, cut a 1 / 2 " wide X 1" long 
stop-dado, 1/2" deep to accept the front 
drawer support (J). The bottom surface of 
the dado should be exactly 3" below the 
top of the leg. Mark and cut the leg tapers 
as shown in Figure 3 using your tapering 
jig on the table saw. Cut the tenons on the 
ends of the aprons (Figure 6), and bead the 
edges. 

Test-fit the base assembly and make 
any needed adjustments, then glue and 
clamp the base together (see Figure 7). 
After the glue has dried, clean off any 
squeeze-out and sand or scrape smooth. 
Flip the base upside-down on your bench 
and measure the distance between the 
front and back legs at the side aprons. Cut 
filler strips (K) to fit between the legs, and 
plane them to a thickness that makes them 
flush with the legs’ inside comers. The 
bottom edges of these strips should line 
up with the top edge of the front drawer 
support (J) so that the side drawer sup¬ 
ports (L) will be flush. Cut the grooves for 
the table irons in these filler strips; the 
drawer sides will ride low enough to clear 
the table irons. Glue the strips to the side 
aprons, flush with the apron top. After the 
glue has dried, carefully position the top 


on the base and attach it. 

Now, measure and cut the drawer 
supports (L), and attach them to the bot¬ 
tom edge of the filler strips with glue and 
finish nails. Make sure the tops of the 
supports are perfectly flush with that of 
the front support (J), so the drawer will 
rest squarely on all three. 

Next, cut the drawer sides (M) and 
ends (N) to size and cut the 1 / 4 " X 1 / 4 " 
grooves in them to accept the plywood 
bottom (O). Cut the bottom to allow a 
slight amount of movement in the frame 
(do not glue it in place, or the drawer may 
warp or stick). You can either assemble 
the drawer frame with simple butt joints, 
using glue and finish nails, or, if you 
have a router and dovetail jig, with 
half-blind dovetails. If you do the 
latter, adjust the lengths of the pieces to 
compensate for the dovetails. Cut the 
finished front (P) to size and apply it 
to the drawer so it clears the underside of 
the tabletop by about 1 / 8 ". The overhang 
at the bottom will enable you to open the 
drawer without knobs or pulls. 

Apply finish to the end table and 
drawer face, following the same proce¬ 
dures as for the cocktail table. As a final 
touch, you can add furniture feet to the 
bottom of the legs (see the list of sup¬ 
plies). If you’ve made two end tables, you 
now have a handsome set to arrange 
around your favorite couch. [PW] 


End Table 

Cutting List (for one) 

Qty 

Part 

Finished Size 

Piece 

T 

w 

L 

1 

F 

I'// 

20" 

28" 

top 

4 

G 

2" 

2" 

19V 2 ” 

legs 

1 

H 

r 

3” 

14' 'X 

back apron 

2 

1 

r 

3" 

24" 

side aprons 

1 

J 

V 

r 

14%" 

front drawer 
support 

2 

K 

X 

2V 2 " 

23" 

filler strips 

2 

L 

1/ » 

*2 

1 X 

23" 

side drawer 
supports 

2 

M 

x 

2V/ 

20" 

drawer sides 

2 

N 

X 

2V 4 " 

12 %" 

drawer ends 

1 

O 

X 

12 %" 

19%" 

drawer bottom 

1 

P 

r 

3 X 

13%" 

finished 
drawer front 

Supplies 

8 

table clips with screws 

4 

furniture glides 

Sources 

Table Clips #09500 and 

Furniture Glides #01724 from: 

The Woodworkers’ Store 

21801 Industrial Blvd., Dept. PW 

Rogers, MN 55374-9514 
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Decorative 
Carved Screen 


by Amy D. Shojai 

This folding wood screen is com¬ 
prised of six individually carved and 
hinged panels that portray, on one side, a 
stylized fruit tree and on the other, a 
peacock in full display. Agate stones have 
been mounted in the screen for “eyes” of 
the peacock feathers on one side, while 
shining through as “fruit” of the tree on 
the other. 

Amy D. Shojai is a woodcarver and writer 
living in Sherman, Texas. 


I made my screen out of one by twelve 
knotty pine shelving planks with dimen¬ 
sions of 3/4 1 ’ X 1 1-1/4” X 54”. The knots 
are incorporated in the design, acting 
along with the agate stones as the many 
eyes of the bird feathers on one side and 
the tree’s fruit, knots, and burls on the 
other. If you choose such wood, draw 
your design to give you as little carving of 
the knots as possible since the wood in 
these places is of unpredictable grain and 
density. 


The design may be as simple or intri¬ 
cate as your imagination desires. The 
patterns in Figures 1 and 5 are provided 
just to get your creative juices flowing; 
you’ll have to customize them to accom¬ 
modate the knots in your wood. Align the 
planks on a large work space, and, with an 
eye to the size and position of the knots, 
pencil in the design. Remember that when 
carved each individual plank must fully 
align with the next. The pencil lines will 
be carved away so, at this stage, keep the 
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illustrations by Ginny Pruitt 


design simple. Detail should be added 
later. 

The first stage is roughing out the 
design by cutting an outline and then 
removing the “background.” For useful 
information on this and every stage, read 
William H. McMaster’s “Relief Carving: 
An Introduction”' (Popular Woodwork¬ 
ing #39, October/November 1987). 1 used 
a very basic collection of carving tools 
including a straight blade knife, a chisel, 
shallow and deep gouges, and a V-tool. 
Use the straight blade to outline the entire 
design. Cut at an angle, leaning the handle 
of the knife toward the design. Then cut a 
second outline, parallel to the first with 
the blade handle tilted away from the 
design. This procedure should result in a 
thin, wedge-shaped groove completely 
outlining the pattern. 

Now, keeping in mind that the deeper 
the background, the more contrast the 



Figure 1. Make the knots in your material the fruit in the design. 
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carving will show, decide what portions 
of the design will stand out the furthest. 
This section should be attacked first, or 
later the carving may need to proceed 
nearly through the wood in order to gain 
the right contrast. You want to “boast” the 
high areas by roughing down the low 
areas. 

I carved the trunk and branches of the 
tree first, incorporating the existing grain 
and idiosyncrasies of the plank right into 
the design. Knots in the plank became 
knots and fruit of the tree; grain in the 
plank was exaggerated and stylized, be¬ 
coming gnarled limbs and branches. Af¬ 
ter using the straight blade to outline any 
portions of the trunk not roughed out 
previously, round and smooth the overal l 
tree shape (see Figure 2). Then add indi¬ 
vidual burls and details—again, by 
roughing first and then rounding and 
smoothing. Use this same roughing, 
rounding and smoothing routine through¬ 
out the project. 

Carving the leaves of the tree is very 
simple and repetitive, yet when finished 
they look extremely impressive. At Yivst 
they are nothing more than roughed out 
circular areas where individual leaves 
will later be formed. Each circle is 
rounded and smoothed to, a convex 
mound whose edges seem to “disappear” 
into the plank. Leaves are then penciled 
in, starting always at the highest point of 
the mound and underlapping as you pro¬ 
ceed out to the edges of the circle (see 
Figure 3). 
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Figure 4. Use the V-tool to detail the feathers. 


Figure 5. The knots and the agates are the "eyes" in the feathers. 
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Using the straight blade, cut a protec¬ 
tive outlining groove (a stop—cut) around 
the top-most leaf. Round and smooth the 
next underlying leaves so that the highest 
leaf appears to stand out from the mound. 
Continue with the immediately underly¬ 
ing leaves, deciding which is topmost 
and cutting protective grooves around it. 
Each time the groove is carved, the next 
underlying leaf is rounded and 
smoothed—only then is its own stop—cut 
carved. Once all the circles of leaves are 
completed, each individual leaf may be 
scored down the middle with the V—tool 
to create a vein or stem, giving further 
detail and texture to the finished carving. 

Carve the peacock by following the 
same procedure. Cut a protective groove 
that outlines the bird first. Rough out the 
background and smooth it; then deter¬ 
mine the topmost portion—the 
peacock’s head and neck—and carve and 
round it appropriately. I achieved an in¬ 
teresting “feather” texture here by using 


the shallow gouge very carefully. 

The sweeping tail feathers are layered 
much the same as the leaves (see Figure 
4). Pencil simple oblong shapes onto the 
wood, crossing to adjacent planks to en¬ 
hance the illusion while being careful to 
keeptheplanksand drawings lined up and 
true. Once the oblongs are roughed in 
with the straight blade and rounded 
smooth, carve a center quill in each. Ac¬ 
complish this by cutting along each side 
of the quill with the V-tool when working 
with the grain, or by cutting two parallel 
outlines with the straight blade when 
working against the grain. 

Carefully smooth the line of the quill 
and round the body of the feather down to 
meet it before carving the many meticu¬ 
lous parallel grooves with the V-tool. The 
eyes of the peacock feathers should be left 
alone, whether or not they coincide with 
knots. 

For accent, carve insets through the 
planks to hold agates, which then serve as 


peacock feather eyes while showing 
through on the other side as stylized 
apples. Stained glass can also be used, or 
the wood itself will do just fine. 

The completed panels hinge in an ac¬ 
cordion fashion so that the screen may be 
folded for easy movement. Depending on 
the design, the six panels could also be 
hinged in two three-panel sections. 1 
stained the knotty pine to a cherry finish, 
wiping off the first coat with a clean, 
lint-free cloth, allowing the deeply 
carved recesses to retain more of the stain. 
This creates an effecti ve contrast and adds 
to the appearance of depth in the carving. 
Finish the wood before installing the ag¬ 
ates. I anchored them in their pre-carved 
insets with ceramic tile cement. 

Since its size, composition and finish 
can be determined in advance to comple¬ 
ment existing interior design, the decora¬ 
tive carved screen can make an attractive 
and dramatic wooden accessory for virtu¬ 
ally any room. Jpy| 
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/ Focus on Carving 


Carving Carousel 
Animals—Part 3 




by William H. McMaster 

In this article we will round out yourcollection of 
carousel animals by giving you a few patterns for 
menagerie animals. With the increasing popularity of 
the carousel, the figures eventually began to include 
animals other than the horse. Although the horse 
was by far the most popular, most manufacturers 
(except Stein and Goldstein) offered menagerie 


J 


William H. McMaster is Chief of the Education 
Division of the California Carvers' Guild. 

His "Focus on Carving" is 
a regular feature in 

PW. 
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animals. Some of them carved a 
large selection of animals, while 
others only offered the lion 
and tiger—the favorites with 
the riding public. The 
carvers often used his¬ 
torical sculpture for their 
models. Mueller used 
the processional lions 
on the Lion Wall of the 
6th Century BC Babylonian 
palace of Darius 1. The lions 
carved bv 
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3. 


Full-Size Pattern 


Looff are 
similar to 
the six lions 
carrying support 
pillars for 
the ornate 
pulpit of the 
13th Century 
Cathedral at 
Ravel lo, Italy. Many Dentzel 
lions are comparable to the tradi¬ 
tional standing lion used in heraldic pageantry and common on 
many coats of arms. 

The lion was traditionally placed on the outside row 
with his natural prey (ostrich, deer, giraffe, zebra) mounted 
on the inner rows just ahead of him to simulate his stalking 
of the weaker animals as the carousel revolved. The tigers 
were generally placed on the opposite side of the carousel from 
the I ion to indicate that these two predators do not share the same 
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Figure 1. Holding Tabs 


habitat. 

Menagerie animals first appeared on European carousels 
during the late 18th century and became popular in 
America after their introduction by Charles Looff in 
1876. When Charles I.D. Looff arrived from Denmark in 
1870 at age 18, he was challenged by immigration officials to 
give a middle name as a positive “ID.” Not having one, he re¬ 
sourcefully told them that his middle initials were “I.D.” Once 
in America he began working as a woodcarver in a furniture 
factory and carved carousel animals at home in his spare time. 
He was very successful and soon began carving carousel animals 
full time. In 1910 he moved his factory to Ocean Park, CA, and 
later to Long Beach. His carousel in Long Beach was recently re¬ 
stored and is now operating for the enjoyment of all. 

The most popular menagerie animals were carved by 
Dentzel, and his carvers achieved a great deal of realism while 
producing their fantasy figures. However, when the Mueller 
brothers left the company in 1907, Dentzel stopped producing 
menagerie animals. 

Here we present two patterns fronm Dentzel: the cat and the 
giraffeand also the camel produced by the Philadelphia Tobog¬ 
gan Company. For reference photos of the original carved ani¬ 
mals, you can use the following three books: The Art of the 
Carousel , by Charlotte Dinger, shows a picture of the head of 
the cat and its paws on page 61, the giraffe on page 64, and 
the camel on page 144. The second book is The Encyclope¬ 
dia of Collectibles (Buttons to Chess Sets) by Time-Life 
Books. In this book the cat is on page 43, and the giraffe on page 
69. A good reference for the camel is again shown on page 80 of 
Painted Ponies by William Manns and Peggy Shank. These ref¬ 
erences will help you with both the carving and the painting of 
these figures. It’s good to learn to use photographs as references 
while you carve. For continuing information on carousels and 
carousel animals, you might want to subscribe to the quarterly 
magazine, Carousel Art (P.O. Box 992, Garden Grove, CA 
92642). 

Before you start carving, it is especially helpful to first make 
a clay model of the head, so you have a very good idea of how 
it is formed. The main charm of these fantasy animals is in the 
faces, so that is where you should spend most of your effort. 

I placed the holding tabs for the camel and giraffe on the 
bottom of the two hind feet as shown in Figure 1. When working 
on the animals, leave the carving of the hind legs until the end. 
You don’t want to break these hind legs. When the tab is re¬ 
moved, you can hold the animaj in a vise between two pieces of 
hard sponge to protect the carving you have already done. 

Dentzel Cat 

The first carousel cat was created by Salvatore Cemigliaro, 
an immigrant from Sicily, who was one of Dentzel's most 
talented carvers. Every Dentzel cat had some small animal in its 
mouth representing its newly caught prey. This prey was usually 
either a bird or a fish, and in our pattern we use the fish. The head 
of the caught animal was always facing the left side, away from 
the outside of the carousel, to spare the onlooker of looking di¬ 
rectly at the dead animal. 

The cat in this pattern has a realisticbody carved in a running 
pose. Use the photographs referred to above and those that 
accompany this article to guide your carving. Figure 2 gives 
engineering-style views of the cat’s head to help you with this 
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most important part. The value of this style of pattern is that it 
makes sure that all views are consistent with one another. This 
is accomplished by the guide lines drawn to each prominent 
feature. The side and front views are coordinated throughthe use 
of a reflection line. The views can then be considered to lie on 
three sides of a rectangular block. You would do well to first 
block out the wood to this shape before starting to carve. Then, 
by first removing the shaded areas as shown in Figure 3, you can 
get the correct shape of the head. I find that whenever I carve 
heads of any kind, this method produces the best results. Do the 
other animals in the same fashion. 

Since the cat is in a suspended pose, it is the only one of this 
set that requires a pole for support. Locate the cat’s holding tab 
behind the pole, and remember to drill a hole for the pole once 
the wood has been bandsawed and before you begin carving. 

The body is textured using a small U -tool to simulate fur. It 
is useful to shape the cutting edge of this gouge as a bull-nose 
to give better control in the scooping motion used in texturing. 
Also, in order to get clean cuts, the tool must be super sharp. 
Keep it polished on an 8000-grit water stone with strokes par¬ 
allel to the cutting edge. 

Dentzel Giraffe 

Our giraffe pattern is of an early version of a Dentzel outside 
stander which was carved in 1895. It is realistically posed with 
its head lifted high as though it was about to graze on the leaves 
of a tall tree. The original giraffe stands approximately six feet 
tall and is the largest animal on the carousel. It is now in the 
Charlotte Dinger collection, one of the finest in the country. 



Figure 3. Blocking out the cat’s head 
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very versatile when c arvirr 


Full-Size Pattern 


Figure 4 gives you three views of the head. In this case we 
have changed the orientation of the front view so that you can see 
more of how the features are shaped. Note the way the reference 
lines and the reflection line are positioned for this changed view. 
As you can see, this method of creating patterns is very versatile. 

The protruding ears are very delicate, and you must be care¬ 
ful not to break them off while carving. Support them with the 
fingers of your left hand while carving with the gouge in the 
right. I find that the pencil-grip sty le of gouge works best for this 


type of carving since it is 
with only one hand. 

Philadelphia 
Toboggan Company 
Camel 

This company was 
by Henry Auchy and 
bright in 1903. Their 
known for their su- 
and design. They 
horses which 
of armor and 
17th Century, 
especial 1 y 


founded 
Chester Al- 
carousels are 
perb craftsmanship 
carved many armored 
were adorned with replicas 
weapons from the 13th to 
The P. T. C. carousels were 
known for their fine chariots 
which were based on classical 
themes and intricately carved. 
During their thirty years of op¬ 
eration, they had the services of 
some of the best carvers and pro¬ 
duced many menagerie animals. 
This camel pattern shows one of 
their outside row standers carved in 
1903. The body has textured fur 
carved in the same manner as that of 
the cat. 

There were many other menag¬ 
erie animals on the carousels. They 
were carved by most of the major 
carousel makers. Here are some notes 
on some other animals that you may 
want to addtoyourcollection:Themost 
common model of the goat for the 
carousel carvers seems to be the Spanish 
Ibex, whose horns form an open spiral 
rising in an upward direction, then 
flaring outward and backwards. A 
wooden Dentzel carousel goat has a 
permanent home at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, where it serves as the 
symbolic mascot for the Navy. 
Roosters were liked because of their 
colorful plumage; however, no hens 
were made by the American carvers. 
All carousel deer had real antlers 
laminated inside the top of the head. 
This made them stronger, and they 
wereeasierto install than wooden 
ones. The frog was only carved 
by the Herschell-Spillman 
Company. Their leaping frog 
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footman in a bow tie and cutaway was modeled after Sir 
John Tennet’s illustrations for Alice in Wonderland . It is the 
only carousel figure that was carved wearing human style 
clothing. 

With the conclusion of this series of articles on the carving 
of carousel animals, you should have the beginnings of a nice 
collection of these wonderful fantasy animals. Learn to use the 
engineering style of creating patterns and you will have much 
better results in producing well-proportioned figures. [PW] 
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A Hand-Rubbed Oil Finish 



by Thomas Wisshack 

The use of oil on wood is part of an ancient tradition. An oil 
finish is a good choice for objects which won’t be exposed to 
liquids or getting a lot of hard use. It's an open-pored finish, one 
that will enhance the color and grain on both traditional and 
contemporary furniture and develop a beautiful patina over 
time. I like to think of it as an ongoing, living finish because you 
can renew it by adding a coat of oil at any time. With each 
application, it seems to get richer and gain more depth. True, it 
can take several weeks to produce a good oil finish, but the time 
and labor pay off in the end with superior results. 

To create a hand-rubbed oil finish, begin with a flawless, 
glass-smooth wood surface—an essential foundation 
for the coats of oil you will apply later. Begin 
by removing machine mill 
marks and other 
flaws 


remove the scratches from your previous sanding and begin the 
polishing action. 

In a short time you will notice the grain and color of the wood 
coming into sharp focus. Further the effect by switching to 
400-grit paper. Complete the sanding by burnishing with a worn 
piece of 400-grit paper. Gently round all sharp corners. Check 
for imperfections, first with a strong light, 
then with your fingertips. Your fingers 
will tell you if your project is 
ready for finishing. 
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y o u r e 
220-, 320- and 
wet-or-dry sand- 
cuts better, stays 
forms the final 
abrasives can’t, 
apiece of 220-grit 
sander. For hard to 
sanding block or a 
with sheet cork, 
in long, even 
piece before going 
abrasive to pre- 
ing the work. Re- 
320—grit paper to 
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with a 
sharp cabinet 
scraper. Don’t rely on 
sandpaper alone to take out 
the dips and valleys in your 
work—sandpaper can 
even make the problem 
worse. Next, raise the 
grain of your wood with a 
sponge dipped in hot wa¬ 
ter. This forces any imper¬ 
fections to the surface so 
that you can more easily 
sand them off. It also 
makes your piece less 
troublesome to repair 
later, if it comes into con¬ 
tact with water. 

When the wood is dry, 
ready to sand. Stock up on 
400-grit silicon carbide 
paper. You’ll find that it 
sharp longer, and per- 
polishing that ordinary 
For large, flat areas attach 
paper to your orbital 
reach spots use a rubber- 
piece of softwood covered 
and sand with the grain 
strokes. Vacuum your 
on to the next grade of 
vent loose grit from ruin- 
peat the process with 


Although 
a number of oil 
finishing products 
on the market will give you 
satisfactory results. 1 encourage 
you to make your own oil solution. Be¬ 
cause the ingredients are so simple and inex¬ 
pensive, and because the sense of accomplishment 
in making your own wood finish is so strong, every 
woodworker should experience it. Begin by mixing three parts 

Thomas Wisshack is a furniture maker, restorer, and finisher in 
G a / e s burg, I Hi no is . 
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boiled linseed oil to one part pure mineral spirits. Add a few 
drops of Japan drier (available at most paint stores), about 5% by 
volume. 

For the first coat, get maximum penetration by warming the 
jar of oil in a double boiler or electric gluepot containing about 
an inch of water. With oil, you needn’t worry about absolutely 
dust-proof conditions. Flow on a liberal amount with a natural 
bristle brush. Cover each area quickly to avoid uneven absorp¬ 
tion, and work the oil into the pores of the wood. Let it soak in 
for twenty or thirty minutes and then sprinkle the surface with 
rottenstone abrasive powder. Give your project a vigorous rub 
with a piece of burlap or some steel wool. Be sure to work with 
the grain of the wood, since the burlap and rottenstone can leave 
fine scratches if used carelessly. Put plenty of energy into 
rubbing down your first coat of oil—it should provide a 
glass-smooth foundation for the remaining applications. Re¬ 
move all traces of oil from your work with soft rags and dispose 
of these highly flammable items immediately, preferably by 
submerging them in water and removing them from the shop. 

There are vast differences of opinion on how long to let an oil 
finish dry between coats; overnight seems to be the minimum, 
and two weeks the maximum drying time used by various 
finishers. 1 prefer waiting from one to two weeks between coats 
because a shorter drying time leaves a greasy look to the wood, 
especially after many coats. With oil, you’re not just letting the 
coats dry, but beginning the process of curing—hardening the 
finish. When matching antique pieces, I wait an especially long 
time between coats in order to impart a hard, cured shine that 
matches the old finish. 

You can adjust the drying time by adding Japan drier to your 
oil solution. The drier not only forces the evaporation of the 


mineral spirits, but it forces the evaporation of the oil as well. 
Even if you choose to use one of the commercial oil finishes, try 
experimenting with small amounts of drier to be absolutely 
certain it will dry properly. In this way you safeguard against 
unforeseen changes in humidity and peculiarities in whatever 
wood you are working with. In short, you want to obtain a tough 
film of oil in the shortest time possible. 

For the second coat use a brush as before, but skip the burlap 
and rottenstone and simply wipe the surplus off with rags. After 
another waiting period, add a third coat by simply dipping a soft 
rag in the oil solution, applying it and wiping off the surplus. In 
time you will get a feeling for how many coats it will take to get 
the look you want on your project. The beauty of oil is that there 
is no limit to the number of coats you can apply, and if done 
properly, each will give your work more depth than the last. At 
the very minimum, I suggest you apply four coats. The lowboy 
in the photo above was finished using six coats of oil. 

One reason why oil finishes appeal to so many craftsmen is 
that there is no thick accumulation of varnish or lacquer to 
scratch and chip off. When a spill or minor scratch does occur, 
it can usually be repaired simply by dipping a pad of 0000 steel 
wool into the oil solution and rubbing out the damaged area. For 
slightly heavier damage, “wet-sanding” with a worn piece of 
400-grit silicon carbide paper usually does the trick. Remember 
that the surface of your piece will change color in time, so use 
this last suggestion with some caution—don’t sand too deeply 
and reveal the inner color of the wood. In the photo at the 
beginning of this article, the top of a walnut writing table is being 
revived with a pad of steel wool dipped in oil. Adding a small 
amount of rottenstone powder will make a paste to help restore 
the original sheen. (PWj 
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The Turners’ Page 


Egg 

Cup 

by John A. Nelson 

Although this egg cup is a simple 
turning project, it makes a great gift for 
those who have hand-crafted decorative 
eggs to display, or for those who just like 
to eat their hard-boiled eggs in style. It's 
turned from a solid piece of hardwood 
two inches in diameter and about four 
inches long. Any nice piece of hardwood 
will do, like the spalted maple I used. Its 
fungi-induced markings provide inter¬ 
esting and unusual detail beyond the 
maple’s classically simple grain pattern. 

Secure the block to a turning plate by 
first gluing it to a piece of scrap wood that 
is about 3" in diameter. For easy separa¬ 
tion later, insert a piece of paper between 
the glue surfaces, or use a hot glue gun to 
join the block and the scrap. After turning 
the outside surface to shape, carefully cut 
out the interior shape. A safe and easy way 
to begin is by drilling a l" diameter hole 
about 1 M deep. Then start with the outside 
wall of the hole you’ve drilled and work 
your way outward. To get the exact size 
and shape of the interior space, you might 
want to use a large egg or, if the cup is for 
display, whatever you plan to put in it. 

Sand the cup all over with a fine sand¬ 
paper and finish it with two or more coats 
of a satin varnish. Finally, cut a piece of 
felt to size and glue it to the bottom of the 
cup. Now find an egg—and don’t forget 
to hard boil it! [PW] 

John A. Nelson is the author of numerous 
hooks and a Contributing Editor to Popular 
Woodworking. 
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Calendar 

Events of Interest to Woodworkers 


if your group is having an event 
you would like other woodworkers 
io hear about, please send us all 
pertinent information at least 
three months before the opening 
date. We will publish it for you in 
Calendar free of charge. 


California 

Date: August 9-13 
Event: The Pacific States Craft Fair 
Location: Fort Mason Center, Bay & 
Laguna Streets, San Francisco 

Three hundred artists, new and estab- 
iisned, all producing high quality hand¬ 
made crafts, have been selected for exhi¬ 
bition. All media including clay, basketry, 
fiber, jewelry, metal, mixed media paper 
and wood, will be on display. 

For information, contact: American 
Craft Enterprises, Inc., P. 0. Box 10, 256 
Main Street, New Paltz, NY 12561. Tel. 
(914) 255-0039. 

Date: August 25-October 29 
Event: Artistry in Wood ’89 
Location: Sonoma County Museum, 425 
Seventh Street, Santa Rosa 

This annual juried show presented by 
The Sonoma County Woodworkers Asso¬ 
ciation features work by leading amateur 
and professional woodworkers in Son¬ 
oma County, and includes weekend dem¬ 
onstrations of various aspects of wood¬ 


working. 

For information, contact: Eric Nelson, 
Museum Curator, at (707) 579-1500, or 
Thomas Stockton, Show Chairman, (707) 
795-8618. 

Date: October 2-6 

Event: A five-day relief carving workshop 
with William H. McMaster 
Location: Lighthouse Art Center, 575 US 
Highway 101 S., Crescent City 

Techniques covered include creating 
an illusion of depth through foreshort¬ 
ening and the illusion of distance 
through depth perspective. The class 
will emphasize advanced design tech¬ 
niques. 

For information, contact: the Light¬ 
house Art Center, 575 US Highway 101 
S., Crescent City, CA 95531. Tel. (707) 
464-4137. 

Date: October 6-8 

Event: Northern California Woodwork¬ 
ing/Home Improvement Show 
Location: Cow Palace, Geneva Avenue 
& Santos Street, Daly City 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Michelle 
Troop, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 


Connecticut 

Date: August 18-20 
Event: Summer Crafts Festival 
Location: Berlin Fairgrounds, Berlin 
All shows are juried, with 200 to 250 
exhibitors and 15,000 to 25,000 public 
attendance per show. Indoor ($180) 
and outdoor ($200) spaces available. 
Submit five product slides and one 
booth display. 

For information, contact: Arts & Crafts 
Festivals, P. O. Box 412, Canton, CT 
06019. Tel. (203) 693-6335. 

Illinois 

Date: October 6-8 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location: Metro Center, Rockford 
Close to “Little Switzerland,” an early 
immigrant settlement, the show will in¬ 
clude demonstrations of Swiss chip carv¬ 
ing and Swiss cabinetry teaching tech¬ 
niques. 

For information, contact: Woodworking 
Association of North America, P. 0. Box 
706, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel, 1-800- 
521-7623 (Monday-Thursday) or (603) 
536-3768. 

Maryland 

Date: October 13-15 

Event: The Baltimore/Washington 

Woodworking Show 

Location: Festival Hall, 1 West Pratt 
Street, Baltimore 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Helen Fill- 
man, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 

Massachusetts 

Date: September & October 
Event: One-week workshops in House 
Renovation (September 11-15), Finish 
Carpentry (September 18-22) and Cab¬ 
inetmaking (October 2-6) 

Location: Heartwood School, Johnson 
Hill Road, Washington 
For information, contact: the Heart- 
wood School, Johnson Hill Road, Wash¬ 
ington, MA 01235. Tel. (413) 623-6677. 

Date: September 22 Deadline 

Event: Woodturners of the Northeast 

1990 

Location: Worcester Center for Crafts, 
25 Sagamore Road, Worcester 

The Center for Crafts and the Central 
New England Chapter of the American 
Association of Woodturners invite turners 
from the northeastern states to apply 
for entry to an exhibition. Juried by 
Vermont turners Alan Stirt and Michelle 
Holzapfel, the show will be on view at 
the Worcester Center for Crafts from Feb¬ 
ruary 10, 1990, through March 17, 1990, 


12 SHOWS IN FALL 1989! 

Free Workshops ★ 100 Exhibits ★ Win a Jeep 4x4 


★ The 

Woodworking Shows ★ 

machinery "h 
tools * supplies -JmhIbL 


SEE THE WIDEST VARIETY OF WOODWORKING 
PRODUCTS UNDER ONE ROOF 

Hundreds of Items 

Machinery - Power & Hand Tools • Supplies 


Sept. 8-9-10 
Sept. 15-16-17 
Sept. 22-23-24 
Sept. 29 - Oct. 1 
Oct. 6-7-8 
Oct. 13-14-15 
Oct. 20-21-22 
Oct. 27-28-29 
Nov. 3-4-5 
Nov. 10-11-12 
Nov. 17-18-19 
Dec. 1-2-3 


Greater Cincinnati 
Twin Cities 
* Metro-Detroit 
Western Washington 
*No. California 
Baltimore/Washington 
Pittsburgh Tri-State 
Central Florida 
Oregon 
So. California 
San Diego 
Delaware Valley 


Cincinnati Convention Center 
St. Paul Civic Center 
Cobo Flail, Detroit 
Seattle Center 
Cow Palace, San Francisco 
Festival Flail, Baltimore 
Pittsburgh ExpoMart, Monroeville 
Curtis Hixon Conv. Ctr., Tampa 
Portland Memorial Coliseum 
Los Angeles County Fairgrounds 
Convention & Pert Arts Center 
Garden State Park, New Jersey 


* Special Woodworking/Home Improvement Show 

Seminars by Ian Kirby - Roger Cliffe - Bob Rosendahl 
Rude Osolnik - Nick Cook - and other Master Craftsmen 

1-800-826-8257 or 213-477-8521 
Call for free brochure, 8:30 - 5 Pacific Time 


Save $1 off reg. $6 admission with this ad 


when it will travel the rest of the year to 
galleries and museums throughout the 
country. Entrants will be notified of accep¬ 
tance by November 6. 

For information, contact: The Worc¬ 
ester Center for Crafts, 25 Sagamore 
Road, Worcester, MA 01605. Tel. (508) 
753-8183. 

Michigan 

Date: September 22-24 

Event: The Metro-Detroit Woodworking/ 

Home Improvement Show 

Location: Cobo Hall, 1 Washington 

Blvd., Detroit 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Michelle 
Troop, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 

Minnesota 

Date: August 13-19 

Event: Sixth Annual Villa Maria Wood¬ 
carving Workshop 
Location: Frontenac 

Classes planned include caricature 
carving, relief carving, stylized carving, 
songbird & waterfowl carving, carousel 
horse & fish carving, and marquetry. 
Classes will be available for experienced 
and beginning carvers. 

For information, contact: Villa Maria 
Workshop, P. O. Box 37051, Minneapo¬ 
lis, MN 55431. 

Date: September 15-17 

Event: The Twin Cities Woodworking 

Show 

Location: St. Paul Civic Center, 143 
West Fourth Street,St. Paul 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Helen Fill- 
man, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 

North Carolina 

Date: September 22-24 
Event: Woodworking World 
Location: M. C. Benton Convention 
Center, Winston-Salem 

The show will include router master 
Brad Witt who will share his knowledge 
and techniques. 

For information, contact: Woodworking 
Association of North America, P. O. Box 
706, Plymouth, NH 03264. Tel. 1-800- 
521-7623 (Monday-Thursday) or (603) 
536-3768. 

Ohio 

Date: September 8-10 
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Event: The Greater Cincinnati Wood¬ 
working Show 

Location: Cincinnati Convention Center, 
525 Elm Street, Cincinnati 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Michelle 
Troop, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 

Oregon 

Date: October 15 

Event: A seminar in Precision Wood¬ 
working on a Small Scale 
Location: Oregon School of Arts and 
Crafts, 8245 SW Barnes Road, Portland 
The instructor will be Ken Altman and 
the fee is $33. 

For information, contact: Becky Ban- 
yas, Oregon School of Arts and Crafts, 
8245 SW Barnes Road, Portland, OR 
97225. Tel. (503) 297-5544. 

Pennsylvania 

Date: October 20-22 
Event: The Pittsburgh Tri-State Wood¬ 
working Show 

Location: Pittsburgh ExpoMart, 105 Mall 
Blvd., Monroeville 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 


strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Michelle 
Troop, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 

Tennessee 

Date: September 9 

Event: One-day seminar on small dry kiln 
technology 

Location: Log Home Guide Information 
Center, Cosby 

Air-drying, kiln types, and kiln drying 
techniques will be presented by technical 
experts, and should be of special interest 
to people interested in drying from 1 to 
5,000 board feet of lumber per month. 
Jointly sponsored by the Tennessee Val¬ 
ley Authority, Tennessee Valley Dry Kiln 
Association, and Log Home Guide maga¬ 
zine. 

For information, contact: Bill Parrish, 
TVA Forestry Building, Norris, TN 37828. 
Tel. (615) 632-1656. 

Vermont 

Date: August 19 

Event: The Sixteenth Annual Wood Carv¬ 
ers Exhibit 

Location: Peoples Academy Gymna¬ 
sium in Morrisviile 


Exhibits, sales and carving demon¬ 
strations will run from 9 am to 4:30 pm. 
For information, contact: C. A. Brown, 
Exhibit Coordinator, P. O. Box 268, R. F. 
D. 1, Waterville, VT 05492. Tel. (802) 644- 
5039. 

Washington 

Date: August 3-September 3 
Event: Dark Dancers 
Location; Northwest Gallery of Fine 
Woodworking, 202 First Avenue South, 
Seattle 

New works in exotic woods by Jon¬ 
athan Cohen will be showcased. 

For information, contact: Cheryl Peter¬ 
son, 202 First Avenue South, Seattle, WA 
98104. Tel. (206) 625-0542. 

Date: August 12-13 

Event: Artwood exhibition and demon¬ 
stration 

Location: Artwood, 1000 Harris Avenue, 
Bellingham 

Artwood, a co-op gallery of woodwork¬ 
ers, will display fine furniture and acces¬ 
sories of textiles, glass, ceramics and 
painting. On August 12, Vernon Leibrant 
will demonstrate lathe turning. 

For information, contact: Artwood, 
1000 Harris Avenue, Bellingham, WA 
98225. Tel. (206) 647-1628. 

Date: September 2 

Event: Artwood exhibition and demon¬ 


stration 

Location: Artwood, 1000 Harris Avenue, 
Bellingham 

Artwood will display fine furniture and 
accessories of textiles, glass, ceramics 
and painting. On August 12, Len Zeoli will 
demonstrate lathe turning. 

For information, contact: Artwood, 
1000 Harris Avenue, Bellingham, WA 
98225. Tel. (206) 647-1628. 

Date: September 7-October 1 
Event: The Art of Chairmaking 
Location: Northwest Gallery of Fine 
Woodworking, 202 First Avenue South, 
Seattle 

Chairs by Northwest woodworkers will 
be displayed. 

For information, contact: Cheryl Peter¬ 
son, 202 First Avenue South, Seattle, WA 
98104. Tel. (206) 625-0542. 

Date: September 29-October 1 
Event: The Western Washington Wood¬ 
working Show 

Location: Seattle Center Coliseum, 305 
Harrison Street, Seattle 

Machinery, tools, supplies, demon¬ 
strations and workshops for beginning, 
advanced and professional woodwork¬ 
ers, turners, carvers, homebuilders and 
remodelers. 

For information, contact: Helen Fill- 
man, 1516 South Pontius Avenue, Los 
Angeles, CA 90025. Tel. (213) 477-8521 
or 1-800-826-8257. 


Professional Quality Woodworking Machines 

From PENN STATE INDUSTRIES 


Super 125 Planer 

Portable with "Power Feed" • Shipped 
assembled • Retail value over $600.00 

On Sale ... $349.95 



Add $15 
UPS 
Freight 


This machine wilt pay for itself time 
and again by planing your own lumber. 

At 65 lbs, you can carry this Planer to a job 
site or mount it permanently in your 
workshop like any stationary machine. 
You'll spend hundreds of dollars less 
for this 12-1/2" power feed Planer than for 
a traditional stationary model of a similar 
capacity - with comparable results. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

•Knives.... 2ea, 12-1/2" wide, HSS 

• Motor - 16 Amp, 115V, 8000 RPM 

• Auto Feed rate. 26.2 FPM 

• Cutting speed. 16000 Cuts/min 

• Thickness of stock. 3/16" to 6" 

• Size ... 15-1 /2"H X 22"W X 21" Bed 

• Max Depth of cut. 1/8" 

• Machine Weight. 65 Lbs 


DC-1 Dust Collector 
On Sale ... $189.95 


Add $20 
UPS 
Freight 


Keep your shop clean and safe from 
sawdust with our large capacity, 
commercial style system. This collector 
has up to 10 times more air flow than a 
Shop Vac and runs much quieter. 

SPECIFICATIONS: 

• Ihp, 110/220V (pre wired 110V) 

• 610 CFM air flow 

• 6990 FPM air speed • 2 Bags 15”dia X 22" • 20 gallon bag 

• 4" inlet • Casters on base • Weight 75 lbs • Size - 26"x15"x57"H 


FREE 

with Purchase of DC-1 

• 20 Feet Of Duct Hose 
- 4" To 3" Rigid Adaptor 

• 4" To 2" Flex Adaptor 

■ Plans For 2 Stage Setup 

• Piping & Fittings Sources 

Free $15 Value 




Free 

plans for 
roller stand 
with purchase 
of rollers 


Planer & Accessories Price List 

Super 125 Planer - complete and assembled 

#PLA. $349.95 ($15 UPS) 

Extra Set of 2 Knives - High speed steel, 12-12" 

#PKN. $ 25.00/set (•) 

Dust chute - for vacuum takeoff of wood chips 

#PDS. $ 24.00 ($3 UPS) 

Planer stand - Heavy duty, 27-1/2" high 

#PST ..reg. $44.00, On Sale. $ 39.00 ($6 UPS) 

Ball Bearing Rollers - (Minimum purchase 2 rollers ) 

Build roller stand, infeed/outfeed table etc. w/these 13"x2" Heavy 
Duty rollers. Includes FREE plans for building rol'er stand shown 
above. #BBR.$ 6.50/ea ( $3 UPS/per order) 

(-) No freight chg if ordered w/Planer, otherwise add $3 UPS 


We unconditionally guarantee your 
satisfaction with our fine machines. 
AH of our machines carry a Thirty 
day Money Back Guarantee and One 
year Warranty for Parts and Labor. 


PENN STATE INDUSTRIES-P 

2850 Comly Road • Phila, Pa 19154 
Order Toll Free 1-800-288-7297 (Ext 90) 

For information 1-215-676-7609 (Ext 15) 
Visa, Master. & Discover Card accepted 
Pennsylvania residents add 6% Sales Tax 
Add UPS Shipping Charges as noted 

Continental U.S. only (Call for shipping charges to other locations) 
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ORDER YOUR BACK ISSUES OF POPULAR WOODWORKING TODAY! 


Check out our exciting woodshop plans and techniques. 
You're not just ordering a magazine, 
you're ordering 4-6 sets of plans you can use! 


#1 □ 

#2 □ 

#6 □ 


May 1981 $1.00 #28 □ 

Sound and Its Effects 
Goodwill’s Contract Shop 

July 1981 $1.50 

Assembly Furniture #29 □ 

Solar-Heated Wood Dryer 

April/May 1982 $1.50 

making Wooden Boxes 

Abrasive Belt Cleaner Test Report #3Q □ 

Table Saw Hints 

#7 □ June/July 1982 $1.50 

Interview with Sam Maloof 

Make a Maloof Table Pedestal #3J □ 

Create a Maloof Finish 

#8 □ Aug/Sept 1982 $1.50 

Starting a Woodworking Business 

Table Saw Maintenance #32 □ 

Rockwell Speed Block Sander 

#9 □ Oct/Nov 1982 $1.50 

Staining Wood 
Quest for the Thinnest Blade 
Marketing #33 □ 

#10 □ Dec/Jan 1983 $1.50 

Selecting a Portable Sander 
Sealacell Wood Finish 

Test Report #34 □ 

Evolution of an All-Wood 
Box Design 

#11 □ Feb/March 1983 $1.95 

Model Making with Laser 

Technology #35 □ 

Estimating and Bidding 
Wood Finishes 

#25 □ June/July 1985 $2.25 

Octagonal Pedestal Table #35 □ 

In-The-Round Carving 
Building the Strip Canoe 

#27 □ Oct/Nov 1985 $2.95 

The Computer Desk #37 □ 

Alternate Bowl-Turning Techniques 
Cradle Table with Magazine Bin 


Dec/Jan 1986 $2.95 

Cedar Hope Chest 
The Shamisen Process 
Blind-Wedged Peg Joint 

Feb/March 1986 $2.95 

Making a Piano Bench 
Signaling Sailor Whirligig 
Carving the Human Head 

April/May 1986 $2,95 

mortise and Tenon Joinery 
Teak Serving Cart 
Trestle Table and Stool 

June/July 1986 $2.95 

Make Your Own Solar Kiln 
Making a Watch Clock 
Penultimate Patio Chair 

Aug/Sep 1986 $2.95 

Martha Thompson’s 
Magical Mirrors 
Power Carver's Tool Cabinet 
Building a Wine Rack 

Oct/Nov 1986 $2.95 

How to Make a Serving Bowl 
Home Entertainment Center 
Art of Sandblasting Wooden Signs 

Dec/Jan 1987 $2.95 

Universal Table Saw 
Veneered Vertical Tambours 
Build-lt-Yourself 

Backgammon Board 

Feb/March 1987 $2.95 

Building a Butcher Block 
Work Center 
Ladder-Back Rocker 

April/May 1987 $2.95 

Folding Picnic Table 
Carving an Arabian 
Stallion-Part I 

June/July 1987 $2.95 

Interview with James Krenov 
Plate Joiner Test Report 
Koa Dinner Table 


(f 




All available back issues for 
only $70.00. 

This price includes postage and handling, 
pi (Add $8.00 postage for foreign countries.) n 

V S - ...., ^ ^ ^ 


Add $2.00 postage and handling for up to ten copies. 

If ordering more than ten copies, add $2.00 per lot of ten. 


#38 □ Aug/Sep 1987 $2.95 

Dovetail Joineiy 
Connecticut River Valley 
Desk on Frame 

#39 □ Oct/Nov 1987 $2.95 

Relief Carving 
Make Your Own Handscrew 
Clamps 

Tall Chest of Drawers 

#40 □ Dec/Jan 1988 $2.95 

Making Box Joints on the 
Table Saw 
Biplane Walker 

#41 □ Feb/Marchl988 $2.95 

Making a Jewelry Chest 
Wooden Buckets 
Dty Sink TV Cabinet 

#42 □ April/May 1988 $2.95 

Designing for 

Dimensional Change 
Garden Cart 
Diamond Hones Review 

#44 □ Aug/Sep 1988 $2.95 

Baby Dresser 
Peeled Branch Settee 
Marionette 

#45 □ Oct/Nov 1988 $2.95 

Corner Pewter Hutch 
Country Sconce 
Massachusetts Lowboy 

#46 □ Dec/Jan 1989 $3.75 

Walnut Dining Table 
Child's Cupboard 
Japanese Handsaws 

#47 □ Feb/March 1989 $3.75 

Bending Wood 
Duck Basket 
A Tilting Mirror 

#48 □ April/May 1989 $3.75 

Victorian Table 
Decorative File Cabinet 

Carving Carousel Animals 

#49 □ June/July 1989 $3.75 

Colonial Footstool 
Loloring Wood 
Wall Cabinet 


r 


Please send my back issues to: 
Name- 

Address- 

City- 


. State _ 


Zip 


Personal Check 
Card#_ 

1_ 


V isa/Mastercar d 
_ Exp. Date 


1 


Send your order and payment to: 

Popular Woodworking Back Issues, 1320 Galaxy Way, Concord, CA 94520. 
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38" High 
Solid Wood 


Kockiqg Horse Kit 


Build this beautiful 38" rocking horse yourself, snd have a family 
heirloom. Our rocking horse kit includes solid tfood parts cut and 
shaped, with all trim included, foronly $69.00 ppd. CheckorM.O. 
accepted. 

Tampa Wood Products, Inc 
P.O. Box 14426, Tampa, Florida 33690 
Phone: (813) 251-6583 



World’s 
Largest 
Manufacturer 
Of Portable 
Sawmills 


SAWMILL 

Models To Choose From 


BUY DIRECT 


1 (800)553-0219 


^In 

S', 


Jn Indiana call; (317) 271-1542 
44-page catalog or use 
your MasterCard orVISA 
to order our 50-minute 
demonstration video-$10.00 
Wood-Mizer Products. Inc. • DepLDFS 
8180 W. 10th St. Indianapolis, IN 46214-2430 




...with Lettering Layout Guides! 


• Name Plates 

• Signs 

• Gifts and more 

Our unique Lettering Guides are available in many 
styles and sizes to suit your needs. Upper and Lower 
Case Script and Block Styles...and numbers too. 
Send $1.00 for brochure and prices to: 

1414 Cranford Drive 
Sp I CC/ P. o. Box 472749 

BALES Garland, TX 75047 


^ Brings you our latest 
Tool Catalog plus the 
next 2 issues of Wood News 



Our TOOL CATALOG features 
over 2500 useful woodworking 
tools, books and supplies. 


WOOD NEWS is our popular 
twice-yearly 48-page magazine 
chock full of helpful articles on 
getting the most out of your 
woodworking tools. 

SUBSCRIBE 
TODAY I 
Send $2 to: 

highland hardware 

1045 N. Highland Ave, Dept P50 
Atlanta, Georgia 30306 


EXOTIC & DOMESTIC 
HARDWOODS 


PACIFIC BRASS 

HARDWARE 


O 



Dept. P U 

1414 Monterey Avenue. 
Victoria, B.C. Canada vssjvvi 


4 


Catalogue $2.00 

Trade Enquiries always 
welcomed 


VBSJVi 1 

t 


WOOD PARTS 

TOY, FURNITURE, CRAFT & GAME 



Wheels • Spindles 
• Balls • Knobs 
• Shaker pegs • And more! 

Since 1927! Send $1.00 for Catalog. 


10m WQ3D PRODUCTS oa 

P.O. Box 8246PW 

Northfield, IL 60093 • (312)446-5200 


LUMBER • PLYWOOD • VENEERS 

BALSAWOOD ■ BUBINGA ■ COCOBOLO ■ EBONY ■ 

GONCALO ALVES ■ GRANADILLO ■ JATOBA ■ 

KINGWOOD ■ LACEWOOD 

■ MACACAUBA ■ 

MAHOGANY ■ MAPLE 
(BIRD'S EYE AND CURLY) 

■ PADAUK ■ 

PURPLEHEART ■ 

ROSEWOOD ■ 

SATINWOOD ■ TEAK ■ 

TULIPWOOD ■ WENGE ■ 

ZEBRAWOOD 

( 516 ) 378-2612 




,L®Mralb©ir (£©ir{p H 


100 BENNINGTON AVE., DEPT. PW 
FREEPORT, NY 11520 
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ClassifiedMarket 


TOOLS 


WHITTLING & CARVING HAND/POWER TOOLS BOOKS 
STONES, WOOD, AND SUPPLIES 

Warren Tool Co., Inc. 



RT. 1 BOX 14A DEPT. PW 

RKNEBECK, NY 12572 SEND $1.00 

{914)876-7817 FOR CATALOG 

MAKE YOUR OWN LUMBER-band saw mil!. 
Horizontal traversing, power feed, power-loading 
winch, 5-20 hp. Build/$1800. Literature/$3.00. 
Plans/$25.00. Sado Constructors, 479 School St., 
E. Hartford, CT 06108, (203) 289-6151 (0058989) 


STAINLESS STEEL AND BRASS, SCREWS 
AND BOLTS. Small quantities, Free Catalog. 
Elwick, Dept. 741 230 Woods Lane, Somerdale, NJ 
08083 

SAVE YOUR MONEY, I DON'T NEED IT! Lowest 
prices in this galaxy on Portalign, Sarmac and other 
precision tools. Free catalog. Spors Company, Inc. 
3031 Iroquois (PW), Detroit, Ml 48214 


Repair band saw blades in less than two minutes with the 

ELECTRO 

BAND SAW BRAZER 
#101B 

Do inside coriour sawing easier and faster. Make 
your own band saws from coil stock. 8razercomplete 
with kit.$75.5G Mfrd. by 

NELSON & JACOBSON, INC. 

3546 NO. CLARK ST., CHICAGO, IL 60657 



HOBBYISTS Improve your METAL LATHE with 
the ultimate tool-post system! KRF, Box 783C, St. 
Joseph, Ml 49085. (616) 429-7050 


CUSTOM BRANDING IRONS. 250-800 watts drill 
press or hand-held. In-house branding and parts 
marking. Brochure $1.00. ENGRAVING ARTS, 
P.O. Box 787P, Laytonville, CA 95454. (707) 984- 
8203, Fax (707) 984-8045 

CUSTOM ROUTER BITS AND SHAPER 
CUTTERS MANUFACTURED TO YOUR SPECI¬ 
FICATIONS - also retipping and precision sharpen¬ 
ing. For brochure, information, call or write: True 
Cut Tool Corporation, 1074 Hwy 93 S, Victor, MT 
59875. (800) 262-2487 



BOOKS & CATALOGS 


88 EASY-TO-MAKE AIDS FOR SENIORS. Use 

only inexpensive sewing or woodcraft materials. 
Great Christmas gifts. Details: AWE, Box 1150, 
Chino Valley, AZ 86323 


FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG of books for 
woodworkers: instructions, scaled drawings, pat¬ 
terns for furniture, toys, house carpentry, duck 
decoy, bird and figure carving, chip carving, wood 
sculpture, lathe work, more. Most $4.00 to $6.00. 
Write: DOVER PUBLICATIONS, Dept. A226,31 E. 
2nd Street, Mineola, NY 11501 

LEATHERCRAFT GUIDE-NEW 64-PAGE 
WHOLESALE CATALOG. $2. (Refundable!) 
Leather Unlimited, PW0589, Belgium, Wl 53004- 
9990 


WOOD PARTS, CRAFT SUPPLIES CATALOG 
$2.00. Little Shepherds, Dept PW, 9658—E W. 
Chatfield Ave., Littleton, CO 80123 

USE YOUR SCRAP WOOD. Make charming mini¬ 
ature furniture. Book shows how. FREE DETAILS/ 
SAMPLE PLAN, RAI, (PW9) Box 586, Alpharetta, 
GA 30239-0586 


WOODS 


SPALTED, QUILTED, AND CURLY MAPLE, 

boards and blocks, clock and table burls, Alaskan 
yellow cedar for carving and boats, RANDLE 
WOODS, P.O. Box 96, Randle, WA 98377. (206) 
497-2071 

HARDWOOD LUMBER, kiln-dried, large variety of 
species in several thicknesses and grades. Floor¬ 
ing, paneling, finishing supplies. No minimum or¬ 
der, size selection available. Call or send stamp for 
listing. Garreson Lumber, RD#3, Dept. G, Bath, NY 
14810.(607) 566-8558 


DOWELS - PLUGS - PEGS 


Manufacturer Direct 

Largest and finest selection of Oak, Walnut, Hickory, Maple, Cherry. 
Mahogany. Teak, even Treated Dowels 

Quanlity Discounts - *-v 

MIDWEST DOWEL WORKS, INC. 

4631 Hutchinson Road ^^ES***"*^ 

Cincinnati, OH 45248 T V 

(513 1 574-8488 Catalog on request 


WOOD SUPPLIES WHOLESALE: Shaker pegs, 
candle cups, hearts, dowels, toy parts, free cata¬ 
log. Rainbow Woods, 20 Andrews St., Newnan,GA 
30263 


HARDWOOD by UPS. Pennsylvania Mountain 
hardwoods, quality selected, kiln-dried for the dis¬ 
criminating craftsman. Custom sizes or random 
lots. Write: Croffwood Mills, RD#1 Box 14L Drift¬ 
wood, PA 15832 

WESTERN HARDWOODS, figured lumber, burls, 
squares, slabs, whole sample kits, SASE list: Eu¬ 
reka Hardwood Supply, 3346 D Street Eureka, CA 
95501 (707) 445-3371 

QUEEN ANNE TABLE LEGS, pedestals, feet, and 
finials in walnut, cherry, and mahogany. Send 
$1.00 to Southern Country, Box 6, Sharpsburg, NC 
27878 for brochure 


HOMESTEAD HARDWOODS: Kiln-dried ash, 
basswood, butternut, cherry, chestnut, curly maple, 
oak, poplar, sassafrass, walnut. Send 
self-addressed, stamped envelope for price list. 
2111 Messick Rd., N Bloomfield, OH 44450, (216) 
889-3770 


PLANS AND KITS 


ATTENTION WOODWORKERS! Shaker Pegs, 
Toy Parts, Candle Cups, Sawtooth Hangers, Spe¬ 
cialty Wood Products. Wholesale Prices! Satis¬ 
faction Guaranteed. Free Catalog. Craftmasters, 
Box 8133 (P89), West Chester, OH 45069 

CHILDREN'S FURNITURE plans and instructions. 
Introductory offer 5 plans for $4.95: desk, table and 
chair, toy chest, rocker and cradle. All others V 2 
price, many to choose from. Backyard play center 
$3.95. Money back guarantee. Catalog $1.00 
refundable. JOSEPHS, P.O. Box 8308, Turn- 
ersville, NJ 08012 

MAKE WOODEN TOYS, whirligigs, door harps, 
dollhouses, clocks, music boxes, weather instru¬ 
ments, crafts, furniture with our plans, parts, kits, 
supplies. Catalog $1.00 (614) 484-4363 Cherry 
Tree Toys, Belmont, OH 43718-0369 
BUILD YOUR OWN Lawn, Patio, Den Furniture, 
Children's Rocking Toys, Wall Units, Workbench, 
Novelties, Rifle Cabinet, Etc. Catalog $1.00 LLE 
PW, Box 908, Cornville, AZ 86375 

BUILD YOUR OWN WATERBED AND SAVE. 

Mattresses, Heaters, Massage Systems, Hard¬ 
ware, Packages, MORE!! Send $2.00 for Catalog 
with FREE plan set. Woodins' Waterbed Connec¬ 
tion; 45 Industrial Park Rd. Dept, PW; Albany NY 
12206 

ADULT-SIZE ROCKING HORSE PLANS. Fun, 
easy. $8.50. Rocking Dobbin Ranch, 7172 Summi- 
trose Street, Tujunga, CA 91042 

PLANS FOR 350 + TOOLS Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able) Wood-Met Services, Dept. PW, 3314 Shoff 
Circle, Peoria, IL 61604 

VICTORIAN GINGERBREAD! 20 Authentic pat¬ 
terns $7.95, brochure $1.00. Smart Designs, P.O. 
Box 112 Dept. PW, Hanford, CA 93232 


DUTCH WINDMILL! Over five feet tall including 
blades. Accent any yard/garden! Patterns PLUS 
woodcraft catalog $7.00. ACCENTS (DR-69), Box 
7387, Gonic, NH 03867 

DINOSAUR PATTERNS, 6 full-size patterns for 
wooden jointed dinosaurs. Great profit or gift idea. 
Send $6.75 for "dinosaurs" to DAKOTA WIND, Box 
866pw, Jamestown, ND 58402 

SIMPLIFIED PLANS for wooden-gear, 
weight-driven, pendulum regulated clock. $10.00. 

BOB MEYER, Rt.1, Box 275, Elgin, MN 55932 
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ROUGHED OUT BLANKS, 35 different 80% 
roughed out basswood blanks of birds, animals, 
and characters. Also supplies. Free brochure with 
SASE to West Falls Woodcarving P, 7458 Ellicott 
Road, West Falls, NY 14170, (716) 662-3648 


SUPER WOODCRAFT PATTERNS windmills, 
wells, vanes, whirligigs, bird houses, jigsawing for 
fun or profit. Catalog $1. CRAFTER’S, 11840 North 
U.S. 27, Dewitt, Ml 48820 





“WOOD'* 

TOY 

+ Patterns - Parts - Wheels 
★ Executive Toys 


tfOyS + Send $1 for new catalog 

Box 628-P and receive coupon for 

^^ynden^V^^ 826 ^^^^^vheel^^xl^eg^^ 

ADIRONDACK CHAIR & MATCHING BENCH 


Attractive, durable, perfect for yard/patio. Full-size 
patterns PLUS woodcraft catalog $7.00. AC¬ 
CENTS (AR-69), Box 7387, Gonic, NH 03867 



*□ 200 pattern packet for scroll, band & jigsaws 
'□ “Country Critters"-100 patterns, unique projects 
i □ 6 enjoyable ‘'Wind-Action'’ whirligigs 
HO “Country Classics” - best selling country projects 
[□ 100 yard ornaments, animals, birds and more 
,□ 17 “Show Stoppers" - craft show best sellers 

J Send $7.00 per packet or 3 FOR ONLY $14.00. 

1 Fast Service • Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

• ACC E NTS Dept. MR89, Box 7387, Gonic. NH 03867 
l Catalog of 1 000 patterns $2.00 (Free with order) i 


100 FULL-SIZE WOODCRAFT PATTERNS: 

Windmills, Birdhouses, Toys, Etc. $4.50. Catalog 
alone $.50 Hayes Patterns 6E Willow Street, 
Woburn, MA 01801 


BUSINESS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


MAKE MONEY WITH YOUR WOODWORKING. 

Book shows you how. Covers different kinds of 
selling, pricing, credit, getting started. $5.00 Satis¬ 
faction Guaranteed. In Print, Box 687PW 
Farmingdale, NJ 07727 

IDEAL WOODWORKING BUSINESS. Unusual 
Money Maker. Work Home. Free Brochure. Pine— 
Co, 897-3 Mammoth, Manchester, NH 03104 


E 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PROFESSIONAL 


just $3/copy 


STAINED GLASS 

If you work with stained glass, this monthly magazine 
will be your bible. Techniques, projects, lush color 
photos, tool evaluation and analysis by experienced 
professionals. $25/year (12 issues). Satisf. guaranteed 
$50,000 in awards for new work. Order from: 
Professional Sfained Glass 
245 West 29th St., Dept. Q-5, New York, NY 10001 


SPRAY-ON SUEDE LINING: Finish any project 
with a soft touch. Free Brochure with sample. 
DonJer Products, llene Court-Bldg. 8G, Belle- 
mead, NJ 08502, (800) 336-6537 
POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No 1 & No 
2—4 for $21.00; No 3—$8.00 each Post Paid. 
Lewis, 1649 McDowell Rd., Jackson, MS 39204 
(601)372-2725 

18 NOTE REUGE MUSICAL MOVEMENTS and 

accessories. Send SASE for information to: 
WOODSMITHS, 128 Henry Road, Enola, PA 
17025 

INFORMATIVE 192-PAGE CATALOG for wood¬ 
workers, woodcarvers, upholsterers, antique re¬ 
storers, including many unusual, hard-to-find 
items. Send $1.00 to Van Dyke's, Dept. 50, Woon¬ 
socket, SD 57385 


POST OFFICE BOX BRONZE DOORS; No. 1 

$5.00; No. 2 $5.00; No. 3 $9.00, plus $1.00 each 
shipping. SASE: Hubbert Woodcrafts, P.O. Box 
1415, Fletcher, NC 28732. (704) 687-0350 


Door Harp Parts 

Same Day Service 


Tuning Pins: 1 OO for $1 8.00, 500 for $75.00 
Wire: 25 ft. for $2.50, 350 ft. for $15.00 
Wood Balls Va" IOO for $8.00, 500/$30.00 
Visa & MC (516) 462-6228 Catalog $1.00 
Shipping charge $2.50 . NV Res. add tax 


ARMOR Box 445, East Northport, NY 11731 


World's Largest Selling Glue Gun! 

Buy the best at below wholesale. 

Free glue samples — Free Freight. 
Translucent Sticks 1/2“ Diameter 
4“ or 10” Length. 

PRICES - deli veiled (West Coast add 20c. Jb )' 


SUPLRTACK ■. 


U STICKS 
ill as 

S 1,3.50 
S 98 15 



PflO M TW&GEfl GUN 
j i:y. 00 eu, h 

t3 W 00 

4 6 it&OOeath 




SANBIPAIEE® 


PREMIUM QUALITY ■ DISCOUNT PRICES - FREE FREIGHT most areas 
BELTS: BEST RESIN OVER RESIN, , X" WEIGHT 10Box 

1 x 42 S .70 ea. 4 x 24 SI OCea. 

3 x 18 .75 4 x 36 J.& 

3 x 21 .80 6 x 48 IK 

3 x 24 .85 Prices quoted 80 gut. other gnis available 

ADHESIVE CLOTH DISCS: BEST RESIN OVER RESIN, X" WEIGHT 
5" Dismetei $ .80 ea. 9" $1,65 ea. 

6" 90 10" 1.85 

8" 1.30 12“ 2.25 

Puces quoted 80 grit, other grits arvaiiaLie 


GARNETPAPER — ORANGE 
/VOCABINET PAPER — BROWN 

40 Grit 50 PK $16.DO 

60 Gr>t SO PK 14 00 

80 Grit 50 PK 13 00 

100.12Q.350. 100 PK 22.00 

160,220 100 PK 19.00 

CLEANING STICKS 


WATERPROOF PAPER — BLACK 

180 thru 1200 IOO PK $211.00 


Also Shop Rolls ■ Clolh Shoo 


$3 50 Soiall $6 50 Large 

RED HILL C0RP,. P.O. BOX 1234. GETTYSBURG, PA 17325 


MARINE CARVING, Boatbuilding, Seamanship 
and More. Summer workshops July 31-Aug 11. 
Call or write for brochure: The Rockport Appren¬ 
ticeship, Box 539P, Rockport, ME 04856 (207) 
236-6071 

BASKET WEAVING AND CANING SUPPLIES. 

Large selection weaving materials books, hoops, 
handles, tools, and misc. Retail and wholesale. 
Catalog $1. Refundable. ROYALWOOD LTD. 517- 
PW, Woodville Road, Mansfield, OH 44907 


PICTURE FRAME MOULDING 25 CENTS PER 
LINEAR FOOT, FOB Pensacola, Florida. C. Stan- 
der, 932 Springmier Place, Pensacola, FL 
32514,(904) 968-6424 

BUSINESS CARDS printed especially for the 
woodworker. Free samples. Mercury Press, Box 
51-W, Broadway, NJ 08808 

CLASSIFIED MARKET INFORMATION: 

Classified Rate: 95 cents per word; 15-word 
minimum; Classified Display: $60.00 per 
inch for 1 issue, $50.00 per inch for 6-time rate 
(6 consecutive issues). Payment must accom¬ 
pany all Classified ads (not commissionable). 
Deadline for Issue 51 (Oct./Nov. 1989) is Aug. 
1,1989. Popular Woodworking, 1320 Galaxy 
Way, Concord, CA 94520, (415) 671-9852. 
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Of 

by Jeff Taylor 


The Caffeine Machine 


So much to do, so much to do... 

My wife's in town, shopping. I’m on 
my own, with the blahs closing in. 
Looking at all the projects underway in 
the vast jumble of my shop, I despair; the 
enormity of the work ahead makes me 
tired. That chair can be unclamped; after 
a week, the glue’s surely dry. No wonder 
our house looks so empty; the dam 
furniture must all be out here, under 
construction or repair. The floor needs 
sweeping. A lot of the tools bestrewn on 
benches could use a good putting-away, 
too. 

But you know how it is; sunny weather 
is the mother of procrastination. And to 
me, getting things done is only a 
byproduct of doing them enjoyably; I try 
to balance accomplishment with 
relaxation. When I’m in puttering mode, 
1 usuaUy put peaceful classical music on 
the tapedeck. 

Today, it looks like we’ll have to pick 
up the pace with some coffee. In my 
youth, an old, wise woodworker once 

Jeff Taylor continues to earn a bare 
subsistence as a woodworkerlwriter in Burnt 
Woods, OR. 


admitted, “I always take a full pot of 
coffee out to the shop.” A full pot ? I 
marveled then. Why, you’d twang like a 
banjo. “No, you need that much when you 
get older,” he laughed. “Wait. You’ll find 
out.” 

He was right. My tolerance for 
caffeine is still low, but a lot higher than 
when I was a kid. Putting away three cups 
of coffee no longer makes me want to 
party all night and go drag racing. I need 
three cups, every morning, just to come 
fully awake. As my mind starts to wander 
and my body breaks down, I’ll need five 
cups just to pull me out of the rocking 
chair. I’ll be 40 any year now. 

Another wearisome fact comes to 
mind: our old plastic coffee maker 
gurgled and died yesterday, unable to get 
the water up to a boil. In human years, it 
was probably my age. 

I rummage through the cupboards. 
After some searching, I run across our old 
espresso machine. What was that old 
expression ?—Far out , man. 

Now this brings back memories: 
Driving home after class in my old 
Volkswagen starship, after a few tiny 


cups of espresso; my highly caffeinated 
years as a carpenter, leading to my job in 
a giant homebuilding corporation, and 
mornings sipping the scalding black juice 
before the commute in the BMW; and, 
after the birth of our first child, those 
family picnics in our Honda Civic, with a 
little Thermos® bottle of espresso on the 
seat. Back then, we always seemed to be 
drinking it and going somewhere. 

My decision to stop rat-racing and 
earn a bare subsistence as a woodworker/ 
writer changed all that. We put away the 
espresso machine and bought an old 
pickup. Life is slower and simpler now, in 
my sunset years. Ah, yesterdays. 

It takes a long time to make even a 
small pot of espresso. But I can’t find 
those ridiculously teensy cups. Out in the 
shop, I fill my trusty old china mug with 
the bitter ebony syrup and take a few slugs 
as I work. 

The infinite number of jobs quickly 
dwindles to a few thousand. In fact, after 
the second cup, Bizet and Beethoven ooze 
out of the speakers I ike clabbered varnish. 
So I slap in a different tape; something 
loud, hard, and thumpy by Mick Jagger— 
at full volume. 

My hands start to move in a blur, 
planing, sanding, staining, organizing, 
and grinding blades to the music. 
Boomboomboom, wuggah... 

After my wife drives up, I hear her go 
in the shop, calling my name. She comes 
in the house to find me resting in a 
couch-coma, but still popeyed and 
twitching. 

“Gosh, you ’re ambitious! ” she 
exclaims. “I’ve never seen your shop so 
clean! And look at our furniture! Inside 
the house, yet! Thanks, honey. You must 
be tired.” She bestows a 
we! l-done-my-hero kiss on my sweaty 
forehead. 

My eyes whip up, and I start talking 
in a fast staccato. “Tired? Tired? Nope, 
just getting warmed up. Got a lot done, 
all right, for sure; every tool cleaned, 
oiled, sharpened, and hung up, too. Hey, 
let me take a quick shower, and we’ll go 
out for supper, a splatter movie, and 
maybe some dancing, OK?” I snap erect, 
bones creaking, ready to boogie. The 
caffeine should bum off by tomorrow 
morning. [PW] 
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INTRODUCING THE MATCHMAKER 



No other machine has ever attempted to do what 
this machine does. This unique machine makes it 
easy to do accurate boring, mortising, tenoning, 
dovetails, carving duplication and more. 

Using a table that moves in two directions and a 
cutterhead that moves in a third direction, many 
conventional (and some not so conventional) 
joints can be cut quickly and accurately (with¬ 
in .005”). 

By simultaneously controlling the positions of 
the Table and Power Unit, the operator makes the 
stylus-follower follow the template while the cut¬ 
ter is shaping the work piece to match the tem¬ 
plate. The Table and Power Unit are moved with 
very light forces resulting in smooth and effort¬ 
less operation. 

Not only is each cut made quickly, but the change¬ 
over time (time needed to change from one cut¬ 
ting operation to another) is much faster than 
you’d expect from a machine with so much versa¬ 
tility. For example, if you were cutting tenons and 
wanted to change over to cut the matching mor¬ 
tises, the changeover time would be about 2 
minutes. That’s fast for any machine, but the real 
kicker is that tenons (tenons that take a tenoning 
jig and 8 passes on a table saw) take only a few 
seconds on the Matchmaker™. 

Powered by a 2V* to 3 HP plunge router, the 
Matchmaker™ is small enough to fit in any wood- 
shop 90-day money-back guarantee. 



SINGLE TENON TEMPLATES 



Thickness 

Width 


95-801 

1/4" 

1" 

$21.50 

95-802 

1/4" 

1-1/2” 

$21.50 

95-803 

1/4" 

2" 

$21.50 

95-804 

3/8" 

1" 

$21.50 

95-805 

3/8" 

1-1/2" 

$21.50 

95-606 

3/8" 

2" 

$21.50 

95-807 

1/2" 

1” 

$21.50 

95-808 

1/2" 

1-1/2” 

$21.50 

95-809 

1/2" 

2 " 

$21.50 

95-810 

3/4” 

2-1/2" 

$21.50 

95-811 

3/4" 

2" 

$21.50 

95-812 

3/4" 

3" 

$21.50 


SHUTTER MORTISE TEMPLATE 


95-855 


Shutter Mortise Template 


$29.50 


DOVETAIL TEMPLATE SETS 


95-800 Dovetail template plate only $40.00 

95-901 1/2" x 14° dovetail templates (13pieces) $60.00 
95-902 3/4" x 7° dovetail templates (8 pieces) $60.00 
95-903 1" x 14° dovetail templates (7 pieces) $60.00 


SPIRAL CUTTERS 


Culling Edge 
Dia. Length* 

Overall Length 


1/4" 3/4" 

2-3/4" 

$ 9.50 

3/8" 1-1/4" 

3-1/4" 

$10.50 

1/2" 1-1/2"* 

3-1/2" 

$13.50 

3/4" 1-1/4"* 

3-1/4" 

$32.50 


95-860 
95-861 
95-862 
95-864 

* Will cut deeper than this length with multiple passes. 


BITS FOR LARGE DOVETAILS 

132-012 

1/2” x 14° Dovetail bit 

$11.90 

132-063 

3/4" x 7° Dovetail bit 

$24.50 

132-115 

1" x 14° Dovetail bit 

$49.95 


TECHNICAL SPECIFICATIONS: 


TABLE 

Size: 17’/?" x 12" 

In-out travel: 6" 

Left-right travel: 12" 

Force required to move: 
less than 4 oz 
POWER UNIT 
Spindle RPM: determined 
by router used 
Drive: Bosch, Ryobi, Makita 
or Hitachi 2% to 3 HP 
plunge routers 
Vertical travel: 6” 

Force required to move: 
less than 6 oz, 
CAPACITIES 
Maximum depth of cut: 
limited by bit extension 
beyond collet or 6". which¬ 


ever is less 

Maximum tenon size: 10" 
wide x 5" high 

ACCURACY 

Stylustospindle movement: 
less than .004” 

Free table movement: less 
than .003" (guide rollers 
are on adjustable 
eccentrics) 

Table motion deviation from 
straight line overfull travel: 
less than .005” 

Typical overall duplication 
accuracy (with stylus and 
bit of same diameters): 
within .010" 

WEIGHTS 

Net weight: 30 lbs. 


f □ Enclosed is my order for the Matchmaker 1- . 

I □ Enclosed is my $2.00 for a 1-year subscription to your 
catalog (eight issues). 


NAME 


ADDRESS _ 

CITY ______STATE_ZIP 


QTY. 

CATALOG 

NUMBER 

DESCRIPTION 

PRICE 

TOTAL 

PRICE 


95-200A 

Matchmaker™ for use with 
Botch #1611 router 

$549.00 



95-200B 

Matchmaker™ for uae with 
Ryobi, Hitachi or Makita 

$549.00 



802-021 

Bosch #1611 120V router 

$239.95 



802-022 

Bosch #1611 220V router 

$264.50 


1 

802-088 

Ryobi #R-500 router 

$189.00 



Use additional sheets if needed. 


Wxxftvoikeils 

Supply 

(of new Mexico) 

5604 Alameda Place NE * Albuquerque, NM 87113 


Dept. PW 10 NEW MEXICO TAX 5.5°/o 

□ CHECK ENCLOSED GRAND TOTAL 


EXPIRATION DATE 


SIGNATURE 


1-8 


2 

9 

2 















































































Geauga Lake Park, Aurora, Ohio Photo © Aerial Perspective, Liotz, PA 


Dinn Corporation of Cincinnati, Ohio, depends on 
quality Makita Power Tools to build exciting roller coaster 
rides all over the United States. When you’re working on 
wooden structures hundreds of feet in the air, you’ve got to 
have faith in the tools you use. 

That’s why more tradesmen use Makita tools than 
any other cordless. And that’s why more and more 
do-it-yourselfers and home craftsmen are turning to Makita. 

Makita offers two complete cordless tool systems, each 
with its own interchangeable battery. Choose from the 
extensive 18-tool, 7.2 volt system, or the powerful 9.6 volt 
system with 12 tools. 

But don’t forget that Makita also offers over 100 corded 
power tools in its extensive line. 

All our power tools, whether corded or cordless, bear 
the Makita trademark. Quality and durability. 



7h a/citOr 


trs AllTHe Power you Need® 

14930 Northam St., La Mirada, CA 90638-5753 • (714) 522-8088 















